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“you DON’T WANT ANY YOUNG FELLOW TO MAKE A BETTER APPEARANCE THAN YOU DO, DO you?” 


CHAPTER I.—CROSS PURPOSES. 


“] IVELY, boys! Keep the way clear ! ” shouted 
Farmer Peace from the top of his waggon, 
as he thrust a great fork full of hay into the 

window of the barn loft. 

“We're doing—the best we—can, father,” 
gasped Wess, one of the farmer’s half-grown sons, 
from inside the loft, “ but it’s awfully hard work.” 

**T know it is, my boy,” shouted the farmer, as 


he lifted another great mass of hay to the window. 
“‘T wish I could be here and there too, so’s to save 
you, but I can’t, not bein’ twins. You'll get a 
breathin’ spell, soon as this load’s in, while I go for 
another.” 

“?Tisn’t the work,” shouted Washington, Wess’s 
elder brother, from the loft, “but the dust that 
tickles our throats an’ the drops that roll down our 
foreheads into our eyes.” 

“It’s too bad, old chap,” replied the farmer, 

I 
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wiping some drops from his own forehead with one 
arm, which nevertheless did not pause as it assisted 
in driving the broad wooden fork into the hay on 
the waggon. ‘I wouldn't keep you so busy if it 
wasn’t for thousands of drops that’s goin’ to fall 
pretty soon from that big rain-cloud that’s hurryin’ 
up from the west. If—look out !—that hay took 
the fork with it—if the stuff gets rained on it'll get 
musty and lose a lot of its goodness, an’ that'll 
mean that much more’ll have to be fed to the 
horses, and the value of what's lost’ll have to be 
took from whatever money we expect to spend for 
winter clothes, an’ newspapers, an’ books, an’-——” 
for just then the farmer saw his daughter Eunice 
approaching the barn yard—‘“an’ ribbons, an’ 
gloves, an’ mebbe a silk dress,” he continued in a 
louder voice. 

“Father,” said Eunice, stopping near the waggon, 
“Mr. Whyte is here ; he’s come to see Brown Bill, 
that he hears is for sale.” 

“Ts he?” said the farmer, blowing the sound 
of a kiss toward his daughter. “ Well, Pete White 
knows my barn about as well as he does his own, 
an’ if he wants to see the colt . 

“ But it isn’t Pete White,” said the girl im- 
patiently. “It is his son—Mr. Whyte, the lawyer.” 

“Oh—I see ; old Pete’s boy Luce, that spells 
his name with a‘ y’ instead of an ‘i.’ Well, tell 
him that the quicker he comes out here an’ takes 
off his coat, an’ helps me get the hay in out of the 
rain, the quicker I can knock off work an’ talk 
business with him.” 

“The idea of Mr. Whyte helping put in hay !” 
said Miss Eunice, with a scornful roll of a pretty lip. 

The farmer’s good-natured face wrinkled into a 
frown, as for an instant he gave the boys a rest by 
leaning on his fork and exclaiming, 

“T don’t see why he shouldn’t. Wasn’t he 
brought upto it? He ain't any 

“ Isn’t, father,” corrected Miss Eunice. 

“ He isn’t any better than your own brothers, 
that’s tuggin’ an’ sweatin’ an’ gaspin’ in the loft 
there —is he ?” continued the farmer. 

“No,” said the girl meekly, dropping her eyes, 
*“T suppose not. But then, he’s different.” 

“TI s'pose he is,” said the farmer, looking 
anxiously toward the approaching storm-cloud and 
savagely renewing his attack upon the hay. “I 
suppose he is different, so far as store clothes can 
make him—on week days, though on Sunday I bet 
his coat ain’t made from the same bolt of broad- 
cloth as the preacher’s, like your brothers’ is.” 

The girl was silent a moment, but when the 
last of the hay disappeared from the waggon she 
said : 

“‘ Anyhow, father dear, you will come in as soon 
as you can, and see him, won’t you ?” 

“Soon as I get in one more load, darling—I 
don’t believe there’s more’n that much left in the 
lot.” 

“T’ll have your good clothes in the kitchen,” 
said the girl, “and acomb and a brush beside the 
wash-basin.” 

The old man—so he was called, though he had 
barely passed the half-way station between forty 
years and fifty—checked the horses that he had just 
started, looked indignantly at his daughter, and said : 








“My child, I wouldn’t change my clothes to 
meet old Pete White if he came here on business, 
and I won’t do it to meet his son, even if the young 
upstart does spell his name with a ‘y,’ an’ carry a 
cane, an’ have an office in the village, an’ wear his 
Sunday clothes seven days in the week. Tailors 
didn’t make men when I was young, an’ they ain’t 
goin’ to reconstruct me now at my time of life. 
Who’s the Whites, anyhow? Our folks came to 
this State from Virginia right after the Revolution ; 
the Whites only came from Connecticut—that is, 
they strayed down here from the Western Reserve.” 

“ But, father,” pleaded Eunice, “ you are such a 
fine-looking man when you are fixed up. It isn’t 
fair to let the younger men look better than the 
head of our family.” 

“ All right, child,” said the farmer, his frown 
changing to a smile, as he started the horses. 
“You're your father’s own—you've got such a way 
of putting things ; it runs in the Peace family. 
I’d make a lawyer of you if you were a boy—an’ 
Peté White’s boy with a ‘y’ wouldn’t be able to 
hold a candle to you.” 

As the waggon hurried away the girl followed it 
with her eyes. What she saw did not seem to 
please her, for Washington, coming to the window 
for a mouthful of fresh air, shouted down : 

“Been drinkin’ vinegar, Sis? ” 

“TI wish, Wash,” replied the girl pettishly, “ that 
you wouldn’t drop your ‘g’s’ when speaking. 
Father pays for the best schooling for you every 
winter, and you might show your gratitude by re- 
membering what you’ve been taught.” 

“T’'ll get a lot of extra ‘g’s’ out of the dictionary 
an’ stick °em whenever I can, so’s not to miss one, 
if it'll keep you from lookin’—looking, I méan- 
looking glum, Sis.” 

“Get some ‘ d’s ’ at the same time to finish your 
‘an’s’ with, and remember that the first two letters 
of ‘them’ aren’t silent.” 

“ All right—anything to please you, Sis,” said 
Wash, fanning his hot face with his old straw hat. 
“Now that I’ve promised, take off your pout and 
tell your big brother what’s gone wrong.” 

“ Nothing ; but father P 

“ He never goes wrong,” exclaimed Wess, who 
had followed his brother for a respite from the heat 
and dust of the hayloft. 

“T don’t exactly mean wrong,” said Eunice 
slowly, “ but he’s dressed as shabbily as any tramp, 
and his face is as red and his eyes as bloodshot as 
any drunkard’s, and the veins of his forehead stand 
out like a lot of knotted ropes, and 








** His brow is wet with honest sweat 
And he owes not any man,” 


said Wash, condensing a bit of Longfellow which 
he recalled from his school “ reader.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” said Eunice impatiently. 
Then she turned abruptly and started fur the 
house. 


“Now, Bub,” said Wash to his younger brother, 
“what do you suppose is bitin’ her?” 

“ Mother says that’s a coarse way of putting it,” 
remarked Wesley. 

“So she does, Sainty,” said Wash, with a good- 
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natured laugh. “ Say, if farm-hands were as plenty 
as corrections around here to-day, you and I 
wouldn’t have to work so hard, would we? But 
what do you suppose is disturbing the customary 
tranquillity of our dear sister's mind? I believe 
that question is respectably expressed—eh, sir ? ” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said Wess, looking 
anxiously after his sister, as if expecting an answer 
to disentangle itself from the single braid of the 
girl’s brown hair, or rustle from the folds of the 
lawn dress which she had hastily donned when the 
young lawyer’s arrival was announced. “She was 
going to make molasses cake for supper, and maybe 
it’s one of the days when the stove doesn’t bake 
right at the bottom. I do hope that isn’t it.” 

“’Twould be too bad to disappoint a certain 
cake-box, wouldn't it?” said Wash, with a playful 
poke at the front of Wess’s belt. “ Hello!” 

“What?” asked Wess, looking inquiringly at 
his brother. 

“H’m,” replied Wash ; “there’s Lucian Whyte, 
just coming around the front of the house—just 
meeting Eune. Maybe that explains.” 

“Explains what?” asked Wess, opening his 
eyes and mouth after the manner of questioning 
small boys everywhere. 

“Qh, nothin’,” replied Wash slowly. 

“Yes, it does, too, if you say ‘nothing’ that 
way.” 

“ You'll understand, Bub, when you're bigger,” 
said Wash, with a condescending air. 

“I’m twelve years old,” said Wess quickly, “and 
you're not quite two more, so I think you might 
tell me.” 

“Big man!” said Wash. “You're a real good 
fellow, Bub, except when you borrow my fish line 
and forget where you left it, but you're a little 
leaky yet. Now, don’t feel bad or mad about it, 
because they used to say the same thing about me 
when I was your age, and I’m afraid it was true.” © 

“That wasn’t so long ago that you can afford to 
put on airs yet. Say, Wash, tell me.” 

“Why, there’s nothing to tell, Bub, except that 
young men sometimes take a notion to pretty girls. 
Eune is pretty, you know, if she zs our sister,—and 
—they—oh, pshaw! I was only wondering.” 

“Hush !” said the smaller boy contemptuously. 
“Tf you only mean that Luce Whyte is smitten 
with Eune, you needn’t tell me, cause I’ve known 
that ever so long.” 

“How long? Whotold you?” [twas now the 
turn of the elder brother to seek for information. 

“ Never mind,” said the younger triumphantly, 
and with an air of mystery on which he utterly lost 
his grip in a moment. “I heard Martha Purvey 
teasing Eune about him ever so long ago ; it must 
have been a week. And last Sunday he wrote a 
verse in church—in prayer time, too, on part of 
Eune’s best fan—she happened to drop it over in 
his seat, that’s right in front of ours, you know.” 

*“ How do you know he did that ?” 

“Because I saw him. I knew ’twas a verse, for 
each line began with a big letter. And I heard 
mother tell Eune she oughtn’t to have let him do it, 
but she didn’t know anything about it till it was all 
done, because she kept her head down while the 
prayer was goingon. Then mother looked at Eune 
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without sayin’ anythin’, an’ Eune got awful red, an’ 
went to makin’ beds like everythin.” 

“ What—in church ?” 

“No—o—o, stupid! At home. "Twas next 
day.” 

“Oh!” 

“Say, Wash,” remarked Wess, after both boys 
had observed their sister and the young lawyer 
until these objects of interest entered the house, 
“we don’t want Luce Whyte in our family, do 
we ?” 

“T shall have to give the subject more careful 
thought, Bub, before I make up my mind. He'd 
be very handy just now—if we had him—up in this 
loft, which reminds me that father will be back with 
the next load before long, and we must make room 
for it. Come along!” 

* But, Wash,” persisted Wess, as he returned to 
his hay-fork and leaned upon it, “we don’t want 
Luce Whyte in the family, do we? He never 
made me a whistle in his life, though he’s seen me 
whittlin’ hickory saplins into shape with a dull knife. 
One day when I saw him out huntin’, he wouldn’t 
let me have a pop at a squirrel with his shot-gun. 
Now, Lije Berry Say, Wash, don’t you think 
Eune likes Lije better than Luce ?” 

“T don’t know, Bub. I don’t believe you can ever 
tell what a girl likes best unless it’s at the dinner- 
table and you watch her plate ; and 1 never saw 
Lije Berry on a dinner-plate. Whag put him into 
your mind?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He looks at Eune some- 
times, like—well, like boys in the village look in 
the candy-store windows at the fireworks they wish 
they could have for Fourth of July, but are afraid 
they can’t. Lije lent me his skiff once when 

“1’m glad of it, Bub,” said Wash, beginning to 
toss hay toward the rear of the loft, “ but you’re 
not Eune, you see, and if anybody is to come into 
the family the way you're talking about, a good 
deal depends upon what she thinks of him. I 
s’pose, too, father and mother have somethin’ to 
say about it—they ought to have.” 

“Well, I know father thinks Lije is a good steady 
fellow, that doesn’t ever swear, or drink, or ride to 
the village at night to hang around stores and tell 
rough stories, an’ father says he can plant more 
corn in a day than any young man in the township, 
an’ he’s as good a member of the church as a lot of 
men who ought to be better, an’ 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Wash, poising a fork 
full of hay in mid air, and looking at his brother with 
wondering eyes until the hay fell and half hid him 











* with a greyish-brown veil: “ when did father make 


a confidant of you, Bub?” 

“ He didn’t make anything of me about Lije,” 
said the smaller boy, “ but I heard him tell mother 
one day r 

“ Little pitchers have big ears,” said Wash, re- 
suming his work. 





At about the same time, Eunice was saying to 
young Lawyer Whyte in the Peace’s family sitting- 
room : 

“ Father can’t delay much longer. He had but 
one more load to bring in when I spoke to him, 
and that was certainly half an hour ago.” 





“Ts it possible? I didn’t imagine time could 
fly so rapidly. , It doesn’t seem more than five 
minutes since you returned.” 

“ Time flies when one is busy,” remarked Mrs. 
Peace quite pleasantly, but with an earnest look 
which seemed to challenge a reply, so Whyte 
answered : 

“But I haven't anything to do except talk with 
Eunice.” 

“ That’s enough to keep you busy if she talks 
to you as fast as she talks to me,” said Mrs. Peace, 
smiling indulgently at her eldest. 

“ Now, mother : 

* On the contrary, I did all the talking, as near 
as I can recollect,” said Whyte. 

“That isn’t very complimentary to your memory,” 
retorted Eunice, as she went to a window which 
commanded the barn. 

“Don’t be in such a fret about your father, 
dear,” said Mrs. Peace. ‘“ He will come as soon 
as he can, and he can’t come any sooner if he 
tries.” 

“No, Eunice, don’t,” said the young man. 
“1’m in no hurry, so long as old friends have the 
patience to falk tome. I don’t often have the good 
luck to meet old friends.” 

“Tt’s very polite of you to say so,” said Eunice, 
“ but to any one who lives in the village , 

“City, please. We are incorporated now; we 
have a mayor, gas company, numbered houses, 
city debt a 

“Very well, any one who lives in the city, and 
has a hundred ways of enjoying himself, can’t find 
much to interest him in a lot of country people, 
two or three miles away, whom once he knew.” 

“T make it a rule,” said Whyte, “not to pay my 
compliments to people who angle for them; but, 
really, it hurts me so to be talked about in that 
way that I must insist that there is no place that I 
would rather visit than this, and no people whom 
I’m so glad to meet as those who were my neigh- 
bours when I was a boy.” 

Eunice made no reply, but went again to the 
window. Then she left the room. 

“I’m afraid, Mrs. Peace, that Eunice doesn’t 
believe me. She didn’t even take the trouble to 
give a sharp retort, so I feel as if I'd been cheated 
out of something.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Mr. Whyte re 

“Luce, please.” 

* Luce, you ought to know girls well enough at 
your time of life E 

“ 1’m only twenty-six, Mrs. Peace.” 

**T say you ought to know girls better at your 
time of life than to set any store by what a young 
thing like Eune says or don’t say. Like enough 
she’s gone to see whether her molasses cake in the 
oven is near enough done to cut, so that she can 
offer you a piece.” 

“Thank you,” said Luce. 
thing for a piece of molasses cake— 
by Eunice.” 

















“T’ll overlook any- 
if twas made 


“Father,” Eunice was saying in the kitchen, “let 
me help you. Here is plenty of water and 
soap and towels. Here are comb and brush, and 
a hand-mirror. 


Can’t I help you in some way ?” 
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“When I let a——” said the farmer, plunging his 
face and hands into the capacious basin of cool 
water, from which he finally emerged to breathe, 
“when I let a gal help me to do anything that I can 
do for myself, I’ll drop out of the church an’ family 
an’ be a tramp.” 

“ You ought to let your daughter help you,” said 
Eunice. ‘You've been doing everything for her 
a good many years, haven’t you ?” 

“The more years the happier I'll be, an’ the less 
I'll want her to wait on me—God bless her !” 

“Let her do the waiting then,” said the girl. 
** You can let me help make you feel comfortable, 
I’m sure. You've had a hard day’s work, and the 
quicker you forget it the more comfortable you'll 
be—don’t you see? *Iwon’t take you long to 
shave, will it?” 

“Shave? Why, ’twon’t be Sunday for two whole 
days yet.” 

“TI know it, father,” said Eunice, helping him to 
a clean collar, “but you don’t want any young 
fellow like Luce Whyte to make a better appear- 
ance than you, do you?” 

“Luce ?—Pete White’s boy ?—better appearance ? 
White with a ‘y’? All right, I’ll shave.” 

Eunice flew for the necessary implements, and, 
in a few moments, had the pleasure of leading her 
father, shaved and dressed as if for church, into the 
sitting-room. 


“ Well, Luce,” said the farmer, seizing the young 
lawyer’s hand. “Got yourself screwed up for a 
hoss-trade ?” 

*“T want Brown Bill, if he’s for sale at a reason- 
able price, Mr. Peace,” said the young man. 

“Well, we'll talk about that,” said the farmer, 
dropping into a chair and looking like a man who 
was prepared to give unlimited time to the subject 
before him. Mrs. Peace and her daughter had 
listened to horse-trades before, so they retired. 
Half an hour afterwards the head of the family 
rejoined them. 

“ Have you sold him, father?” asked his wife. 

* Yes, sold the colt, and the young man too,” 
said the farmer, rubbing his hands. “I'd have 
taken a hundred and fifty—Luce paid a hundred 
and sixty-five.” 

“ Has he—has he taken the colt away?” asked 
Eunice. 

“Why, daughter, I didn’t know you cared any- 
thin’ in particular for Brown Bill,” said the farmer. 
“T don’t know as he’s gone yet, if you don’t want 
me to sell him.” 

Again Eunice disappeared, and her mother im- 
proved the opportunity to say : 

“ Father, the young lawyer seems to think a good 
deal of our Eunice.” 

** Nothin’ surprisin’ about that,” said the farmer. 
“He’s Pete White’s son, if he does spell his 
name with a ‘y,’ and old Pete is a first-rate judge 
of human nature.” 

“Father, you know I don’t mean it in that way,” 
said Mrs. Peace, brushing an imaginary speck of 
dust from her husband’s shoulder. 

“You don’t mean,” said the farmer, “that you 
think he’s in love with her ?” 

“That is the way it looks, but I don’t see why 























you should seem so serious about it. Young 
men can’t help being affected by nice girls, and if 
there’s a nicer, sweeter, better girl on the face of 
the 4 

“Yes, yes, of course,” muttered the husband, 
beginning to pace the floor. “Of course I’m not 
sayin’ anythin’ against Eunice.” 

“T can’t see what you can have to say against him,” 
Mrs. Peace remarked meekly, after dropping into 
a rocking-chair and fanning herself with her apron. 
“ He’s a member of the church, and works for his 
living, and we know all about him since he was a 
little boy, and I never heard that he had any bad 
habits.” 

“ He’s smart enough to keep them from you if 
he’s got any, which I suspect,” said the farmer 
savagely. “I don’t believe in village life for 
farmer’s sons. When I was a boy all the mischief 
and rascality that any of us got into came from the 
village. Drinking liquor, playing cards on Sunday, 
sitting up half the night telling stories ———” 

“Why, Amos, you never told me you had been 
so wicked when you were a young man. I shouldn’t 
have cared to——” 

“T don’t mean that I did it; but it went on all 
the same—I know it did, because I kept hearin’ 
about it. The village is ten times as bad now as 
it was then ; stands to reason that ’tis, for it’s ten 
times bigger. An’ there he is at it all the time, 
hirin’ himself out to tell lies for anybody that'll pay 
him for doin’ it, an’ spellin’ White with a ‘y’ every 
time he writes his name, an’ thinkin’ about our 
Eunice.” 

* You don’t believe that anybody would do any- 
thing wrong while thinking about our Eunice, do 
you, Amos?” asked the wife. 

“N—n—no, unless he was a lawyer,” replied 
the farmer, “and was ashamed to spell his name 
the way his father did. Why, there’s no tellin’ 
the wickedness that young lawyers’ll get down to 
in order to carry a case. They'll try to make 
black look white when they know it’s a hoss of 
another colour. Besides, what do you want to get 
rid of your daughter for ?” 

* Amos !” 

“Wife, dear, I’m a beast,” said the farmer, 
suddenly ceasing his restless pacing, and drawing 
a chair to his wife’s side ; “ but you know our only 
daughter is only a girl; she’s only just begun to 
be a woman. I don’t believe in marrying off one’s 
children ; it might have done in old times when 
each woman needed a man to fight for her for fear 
her father might die an’ leave her defenceless, but 
nowadays . 

“ Amos, husband, I’mn not talking of marrying 
Eunice off, but I do like to see her getting ac- 
quaintances among men instead of rude boys like 
most of our neighbours. I want to see her treated 
respectfully instead of familiarly, if she’s to be a 
woman, instead of a silly, grown-up girl. It is 
time she was treated as a woman by some young 
man. Thus far, only Luce Whyte . 

“What’s the matter with Lije Berry?” inter- 
rupted the husband, “ hasn’t he ——” 

“T do believe Elijah respects Eunice thoroughly, 
but he doesn’t know how to say so, or how to show 
it in any other way.” 
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“T reckon his tongue is as glib as mine was when 
I went a courtin’ you, but somehow I made out to 
say what was necessary, didn’t 1?” 

“If you hadn’t,” said Mrs. Peace, with fine 
dignity, “you may be sure I shouldn’t be here 
now. But times have changed sincethen. You've 
often said you wished you could get to be fore- 
handed enough to hire help to keep me from doing 
so much work as I have todo. I’m not complain- 
ing: I’d rather work, by your side, than have all 
kinds of luxuries and be the wife of any other 
man. But you don’t want Eunice—our Eunice, 
your only daughter, to be a farmer’s wife, and toil 
from getting-up-time to bed-time, do you ?” 

“If she loves her husband : 

“Of course she'll love her husband, whoever 
he may be; isn’t she my daughter—and yours? 
But she can easily fall in love with a man beneath 
her if she never sees any one better ; the best of 
girls are doing it every day. I’ve nothing to say 
against Elijah Berry ; he’s a good young man, but 
do you want your daughter to begin life with him— 
giving up everything pleasant that you’ve educated 
her to appreciate, and begin life again in the 
kitchen of a poor young farmer? ” 

“I’m not goin’ to let on that I’m ashamed of 
my own business, or of any man——” 

“Sh—h—h !—here are the boys,” said Mrs. 
Peace, as her sons entered. The parents went to 
a side window and saw Lawyer Whyte changing 
the saddle from the horse on which he had come 
to the back of Brown Bill. 





“ He’s a fine-lookin’ fellow,” said Wash to his 
younger brother, as the two boys looked from 
another side window of the same room. 

“Yes,” said Wess, “but handsome is as hand- 
some does. We don’t want anybody in our family 
that drinks, an’ plays cards on Sunday, an’ P 

“How do you know he does?” Wash de- 
manded. 

“Eh, what’s that?” said the father, who had 
overheard the boy’s remark. 

“‘ Nothin’,” Wess replied meekly. 

“Don’t say nothin’,” exclaimed the farmer. 
“ Repeat at once what you said a moment ago.” 

“JT only said,” Wess replied, looking down at 
his feet, and also looking guilty—“ I only said that 
we didn’t want anybody in our family that drank 
and played cards on the sly.” 

“ Did you mean Luce Whyte ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

** How did you know he had habits like that ?” 

Wess hung his head. 

“Did you hear my question, Wesley ?” 

“Yes, sir. Why, I only heard so; I didn’t 
mean to, but P 

“‘ Never mind, don’t speak about it to any one 
else. It isn’t our business to repeat unpleasant 
stories about other folks. You boys go and wash 
your hands and faces, and get ready for supper.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Wess, hurrying out of the 
room, followed by Wash. 

As soon as the boys were gone, the farmer said 
kindly to his wife : 

“You see, my dear? What do you think of it, 
when even a little boy like Wess has heard such 
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He can’t have 
He shan’t have 


stories about the young fellow? 
our Eunice, our only daughter. 
her.” 


CHAPTER I!,—ALL IN CHURCH, 


GREAT deal beside worship may go on in 

church, even when all the people are well- 

meaning and devout, as may be seen by the 
following record of two pews in St. Matthew’s 
Church, during part of a certain Sunday morning 
in summer. 

Into a centre pew on the middle aisle walked 
Farmer Peace and his family, quite a while before 
service began. The farmer was a deacon, and 
being also a well-to-do man anda zealous upholder 
of the theory that farmers should not let villagers 
assume to be their superiors or dictate to them, 
he always occupied a pew as high-priced as that of 
the county judge or the village banker. Neverthe- 
less he had strongly protested when the church 
was being built against the pews being arranged 
in curved rows, like those of the Local Academy 
of Music, and he never sat down on the cushioned 
seat, with its elastic springs, without a little re- 
bound, and a big frown, just enough to signify his 
annoyance at encountering a change from the 
church seats of his youthful days. 

He had started for church the morning alluded 
to with the general purpose of worshipping God, 
but by the time he had reached the sacred edifice 
his heart was full of a new plan, a plan to buy, at 
the next annual allotment of pews, the bench in 
front of him as well as his own, so that young 
Lawyer Whyte would cease to disturb his com- 
posure of soul during the hour of devotion. The 
middle-aisle pews were short; the farmer never 
had a spare seat into which to invite a stranger 
when he felt so disposed, for none of his own 
family ever were absent, no matter how bad the 
weather. 

Mrs. Peace devoted the half-hour before service 
to closely scanning the garments of boyish mem- 
bers of city families as they came into church. 
She was not vain; that “all flesh is grass” she 
fully believed,.for the Bible said so, consequently 
clothes were merely the envelopes of something 
perishable ; nevertheless she wanted to be as good 
as her neighbours, and if she was to send animated 
bundles of grass to the house of the Lord, she 
desired that they should be as well encased as the 
best. As each boy’s clothes were inspected, the 
good woman looked carefully at her own boys’ 
attire for purposes of comparison and possible 
improvement. 

Wash read the Ten Commandments, inscribed 
on each side of the window behind the altar, as 
he had years before been instructed to do whenever 
he entered the church ; then he wondered how he 
could keep from falling asleep during the sermon. 
He was an active boy by nature ; at home he was 
never known to be quiet five minutes while awake, 
and the early effort to remain motionless during a 
sermon nearly an hour jong always wrought him 
up toa high pitch of mental excitement, and the 
calm which followed invariably ended in sleepiness. 
He had tried pinching himself, he had eaten 
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cloves and “ meetin’ seeds,” he had even punctured 
his cuticle with pins, yet he seldom got through a 
service without nodding. His father scolded him 
for his weakness, his mother looked at him sadly, 
the town boys jeered him, the girls, whose opinions 
he was beginning to respect, laughed at him, and 
once the minister had rebuked him by name 
when an,odd gyration of his head had caused a 
titter to run through the neighbouring pews. 

His younger brother, Wess, consumed his spare 
time before the entrance of the minister in 
wondering how Lawyer Whyte would look at 
Eunice when he should enter, and how Eunice 
would look at him, and whether either would look 
at the other at all. The incident of an earlier 
Sunday, and the impression that it had made on 
his big brother, had nerved the little fellow to closer 
investigation. He had not heard of his father’s 
decision regarding the young lawyer ; he was still 
firm in his preference for Lije Berry as a brother- 
in-law, and if he could observe anything objection- 
able about the young lawyer’s manner’ and action 
in church he would be glad of it. Wess had been 
brought up to classify lawyers with bar-keepers and 
gamblers whenever men were to be divided into 
good and bad, and he believed also that all bad 
people would have their portion in the lake that 
burneth with brimstone and with fire—another 
reason for not wanting any lawyer as a member of 
his family circle. 

As for Miss Eunice, her thoughts were reverential, 
though not entirely in the direction which church 
attendance implied. She was at the inner end of 
the seat, having been the first to enter ; and although 
she cast her eyes towards the aisle whenever she 
heard the rustle of a dress—although she did-not 
lose the details of any new bonnet or wrap that 
was displayed—her face indicated that these were 
not all she was looking for. 

Not once, however, did she look towards the 
gallery, though in one of the front seats sat a young 
man whose eyes were steadily fixed upon her. It 
was Lije Berry, and he was worth looking at if only 
for his attire ; for a coat of navy blue, a scarf of 
brilliant purple, and a scarf-pin displaying a large 
green stone—or a piece of glass—made Elijah quite 
a conspicuous study in colour. There were people 
—Miss Eunice was one of them—who could not 
contemplate this display long enough to see that 
behind it was a fine forehead, an honest eye, and a 
strong, well-shaped mouth. 

The moments glided slowly by, the church filled, 
the organist played a voluntary, the late arrivals 
hurried softly to their pews, and the eyes of Miss 
Eunice began to look troubled. Suddenly the 
expression of her face changed to one of extreme 
unconcern, for young Lawyer Whyte hurriedly 
entered his family’s pew, until then empty, and 
dropped his head reverently, as was the custom 
with all members of St. Matthew’s Church. 

“T saw him look sideways at Eune, when he was 
makin’ believe to pray,” said Wess to Wash. 

‘You mustn’t whisper in church,” replied Wash. 
*“Ton’t you know it ain’t right to do it after the 
minister’s in the pulpit? Maybe you think you're 
smart, but I saw Eune look sideways at Aim. 


There now !” 

































After an invocation by the minister, the congre- 
gation stood to sing the first hymn. It may have 
been only by accident that young Lawyer Whyte, 
who had a fine tenor voice, turned slightly to the 
left as he sang, and that Eunice, whose voice was a 
really fine soprano, sang better than ever before ; 
but it appeared otherwise to Farmer Peace, and 
caused him to blunder so horribly on the bass that 
he finally threw the young lawyer entirely out of 
tune—a consummation which was entirely after 
the farmer's heart. 

The “long prayer” followed. It was the custom 
of most frequenters of St. Matthew’s to remain seated 
during prayer-time, but Farmer Peace was an old- 
fashioned man, who made it a matter of pride to 
humbly kneel, as his father before him had done ; 
his wife always followed her husband’s example. 
A scratching sound behind him, however, disturbed 
his devotions on this particular morning, and Wess, 
whose head was down but whose eyes were open, 
saw his sire’s body straighten, and the shaggy head 
turn and look suspiciously down at the young 
lawyer, who was scribbling on a blank leaf of his 
large hymn and tune book. The instant the word 
“ Amen” was pronounced, the farmer, before rising 
from his knees, whispered to his wife : 

“That young rascal of a lawyer can’t even leave 
his business out of church. He’s been scribblin’ 
away all durin’ prayer-time, an’ like enough he writ 
a lot of lies. Nice man to take a notion toa 
Christian gal, ain’t he?” 

“Judge not accordin’ to ’pearances,” whispered 
Mrs. Peace in reply. “Mebbe ’twas somethin’ 
religious he was writin’.” 

“ Humph !” growled the farmer audibly as he 
arose. 


The farmer memorised the text of the morning, 
according to custom, by repeating it word for word 
after the minister, and then repeating it to himself 
two or three times. Of the sermon, however, he 
did not remember enough to be able to discuss it 
with the family afterward. There entered his 
mind the idea that he might slyly exchange hymn- 
books with the young lawyer some time during the 
service. The books were exactly alike in appear- 
ance, being part of a large number purchased by 
the clerk of the church for the members. He did 
not wish to keep the lawyer’s book, but if he could 
retain it long enough to prove to his wife that the 
young man had been giving the sacred moments to 
business interests, it ought to convince the good 
woman that her husband was right in refusing to 
allow matters to go any farther between Whyte and 
Eunice. There would be nothing wrong about it, 
so the best way of doing it was the only thing to 
be thought of. 

Wess had also seen the young lawyer scribbling 
during prayer-time, and was quite curious to know 
the results. Had they been verses, like those which 
had been inscribed in his sister’s hymn-book a 
Sunday or two before? If so, he saw a possibility 
of personal gain in them. Eunice had charge of 
some of the rarer family stores, which were kept 
under lock and key; among them were raisins, 
which Wess regarded as chief among the good 
things of earth. If he could secure the lawyer's 
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hymn-book and find some verses in it, he was 
sure he could exchange it for a few loose raisins, 
perhaps a whole cluster. So he leaned forward, 
resting his chin upon the back of the pew in 
front, and regarded the book with devouring 
eyes. ‘ 

“‘ Make that youngster sit up straight,” whispered 
the farmer to his wife. 

The sermon continued; so did the farmer’s 
planning. The mental effort, combined with the 
warm air, caused him to doze off. Wash, who was 
terribly sleepy, leaned his head forward, with a 
hymn-book under his forehead, but was so quickly 
roused by his mother that his book dropped into 
the Whyte pew. Reaching over for it, he inno- 
cently took the lawyer’s instead, and placed it in the 
rack of-the family pew. Wess, who had observed 
the incidents saw a chance which he resolved to 
utilise during the last prayer. The farmer, roused 
by his wife as soon as his head began to nod aim- 
iessly, leaned forward, hymn-book in hand. As if 
prompted by fate to further the farmer’s purpose, 
the lawyer, who, after singing, had moved to the 
middle of his seat, aimlessly handled the book 
which had lain at his left, and finally laid it down 
at his right. 

The farmer, sleepy though he was, saw his op- 
portunity, and, as the sermon ended, and the 
minister said “Let us pray,” he exchanged books 
quickly as the young lawyer bent forward, and before 
he himself had turned to kneel. 

By the various exchanges which had taken place 
the lawyer had the farmer's hymn-book, Whyte’s 
book was in the Peace pew-rack, and the farmer 
had a book on a fly-leaf of which he read in writing 
—it is no wonder he did not recognise as that of 
his elder son—the following sentiment, scrawled by 
Wash a month or two before : 

“Wouldn't it be nice if church was held along- 
side of the river, where a fellow could fish while the 
sermon was going on ?” 

The farmer wanted to show this to his wife, 
but he had only time to find the hymn before the 
congregation arose to sing. He could remember 
it, though he turned back to it, and re-read it 
during the interlude that followed each verse of 
the hymn. 


Meanwhile, Wash, who had been taught that it 
was the gentlemanly thing, beside a saving of the 
tips of Eunice’s kid gloves, to find the hymn for 
his sister, was sharing with Eunice the book which 
he had taken from the lawyer. The young lady 
did not seem in good voice ; she had seen her 
admirer scribbling during prayer-time, and her heart 
was stirred by the remembrance of a liberty taken 
with her own book not many days before. If the 
new writing also was meant for her eyes, how was 
she to get it? Her heart was in such a flutter that 
her hand trembled violently ; so she at last took 
the book in both hands, leaving her brother to sing 
by memory as well ashe might. During an inter- 
lude she absent-mindedly turned the leaves, and, 
chancing to reach the end, saw something that 
quickened her heart-throbs still more, yet somehow 
helped her to sing correctly and pour out her rich 
voice in a glorious volume, as well as to bestow 
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upon her brother’s arm a grateful, impulsive pinch, 
which puzzled the youth greatly. 

As for Wess, his only chance would be while the 
young lawyer, after the benediction, should stoop 
to take his hat and stick from under the seat. He 
was equal to the occasion, and so eager, that he 
opened the book at once to see what had been 
written. But he neglected to put another back in 
place of the one purloined, and the lawyer, missing 
his property, said quickly : 

“Young man, I’m afraid you’ve taken my book 
by mistake.” 

“ Perhaps I have, sir. Wash dropped one of 
ours in your pew when he was asleep, and per- 
haps ——” 

“He must have taken it back then; I’m sure 
this isn’t it,” said the lawyer, grasping the book, 
which Wash willingly relinquished with the secret 
satisfaction that he had already read something 
which he could tell his father with good effect 
against the man whom he did not want for a 
brother-in-law. 

The family slowly filed out into the aisle, Eunice 
going last. Whyte greeted her politely, at the same 
time attempting to tear a bit of a fly-leaf from his 
hymn-book. 


“ Don’t do it,” said Eunice, with a smile and a 
blush, “I have seen it already.” 

The young man looked puzzled, opened the 
book furtively, stared at a page, and quickly dropped 
the book into the Peace pew, while Eunice, grow- 
ing rosier, dropped her head and followed her 
brothers. — 

There was a general halt in the lobby of all the 
rural portion of St. Matthew’s congregation. Sunday 
offered almost the only opportunity which the 
farming population enjoyed of seeing acquaintances 
from any portion of the township which was aside 
from the road on which any given attendant lived. 
One sturdy farmer after another saluted Farmer 
Peace, or was saluted by him, and the farmer’s 
wives compared notes on religion, dress, the low 
price of butter, the high wages demanded by ser- 
vants, and the various other topics, great and small, 
which together meant the sum of daily and weekly 
life in the farm-houses near the town. But farmers 
and their families were not the only lingerers ; the 
young men of the town were as discerning as 
American youth everywhere else. They knew that 
many of the rural maidens were exceedingly sweet 
and fair, as well as bright and chatty, so they 
clustered about them like somany beesabout clusters 
of clover. Somehow several of them formed so 
close a cordon around Eunice Peace, that young 
Lawyer Whyte, who had followed her closely, not 
knowing of his changed position in the family’s 
esteem, could not get near her for an exchange of 
words, yet he was close enough to hear a succession 
of compliments upon the young woman’s personal 
appearance. Eunice certainly was radiant; the 
young lawyer was sure her unusual complexion and 
vivacity were the results of his own irreverent 
scribbling, but—was he to unbosom his heart to a 
young woman so that other men might enjoy the 
results? The thought enraged him; he wished 


there might be some method by which he might 
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clear all those fellows away without making himself 
an object of interest to the local police. 

As he stood moodily looking on, and twirling 
his moustache until it had quite a martial air, he 
chanced to see Lije Berry standing apart and 
gazing solemnly at the group. Whyte and Elijah 
had been not only schoolmates, but friends ; the 
young lawyer had afterwards distanced his neigh- 
bour in most ways social and financial, but as 
Berry always remarked, when he heard unkind 
or sarcastic allusions to his friend, “ Luce Whyte 
don’t ever put on any airs; he sticks to his old 
friends.” It was through Berry’s active influence 
that Whyte had obtained many of the small cases. 
of the kind with which every young lawyer makes 
his professional start, so it was with a sense of 
assurance that he would find sympathy that 
Whyte approached his old friend and said : 

* Lije, which do you think would be pleasanter 
—to be all of those fellows at once, or to clean 
them out ?” 

“Both,” was the answer, given in a deep 
guttural, as Berry continued to look at the centre 
of the throng. 

Whyte laughed and said : 

“There was never anything half-way about you, 
old fellow.” 

“T hope those fellows are appreciatin’ the 
blessin’ they’re enjoyin’,” said Berry. 

“If they aren’t, I don’t see why they don’t go 
away and give somebody else a chance to say a 
word. If she were an angel from heaven——” 

“Which is just what she is.” 

“ Well, I was only going to say that if she were, 
they couldn’t hang about her closer.” 

“They're not fools,” said Berry. 


“What did I tell you, wife?” said Farmer 
Peace, during a lull in the chat. “ What did I tell 
you about that young lawyer’s character—that 
White with a fy’? I picked up his hymn-book in 
church 

“So did I,” said Wess. 

“ An’ read somethin’ writ in it—wouldn’t it be 
nice if church was held on the bank of the river, 
so a man could fish while the sermon is going on ? 
Them was almost the very words.” 

“ Well, father, they used to preach by the Sea 
of Galilee and the Lake of Gennesaret,” said Mrs. 
Peace, “and like enough they didn’t think it any 
harm if some of the people caught fish while they 
listened.” 

“‘ Wife,” said the farmer sternly, “ I’m astonished 
at you. If you go to gettin’ such notions, I guess 
it'll do you good to go over your evidences again, 
an’ do it on your knees.” 

“TIT picked up his book, too,” repeated little 
Wess. “I didn’t see anythin’ about fishin’, but 
I'll tell you what I did read—it was somethin’ 
about buyin’ some whisky.” 





“Eh? Where did you find it?” asked the 
farmer eagerly. “I didn’t see anythin’ like 
that.” 


“°Twas in the front of the book.” 

“ Humph,” said the farmer. “I only looked in 
the back. What I found there was bad enough ; 
I didn’t think it was worth while to look any farther. 























But you see, wife—eh? Buy some whisky. Written 
in church on Sunday.” 

“Why, husband,” said Mrs. Peace, “perhaps 
he used his hymn-book to make notes in of 
things that it strikes him he needs to do durin’ 
the week. Church is a great place to have 
thoughts come to you about earthly things an’ 
affairs. I find it myself. I used to think it was 
because Satan was temptin’ me to think of things 
I shouldn’t, but latterly I’ve come to think it’s 
because there’s no other time in the week when 
one’s mind is free to have its own way for a little 
while.” 

“But whisky, wife, whisky! How can any- 
body who ain’t totally depraved think of such a 
thing in the house of the Lord ?” 

“Why, easily enough ; maybe you forget that 
in one of our old hymn-books there’s a writin’ that 
runs this way: ‘Buy some whisky Monday.’ 
That’s all there is of it, and I’ve wondered time 
and again what any stranger would think if he was 
to see it an’ not know the kind of man you are. 
But you an’ I know that you wrote it years ago, 
one spring, to remind you to buy the stuff to soak 
corn in, to sprinkle around the field an’ make the 
crows drunk, so they could be killed an’ not scratch 
up the seed corn.” 

The two Peace boys had their eyes fixed on 
their father’s face while their mother was talking, 
so the farmer felt that he must in some way 
“ purge himself of contempt,” as the lawyers say. 
The farmer quickly made himself equal to the 
situation—there is nothing at which the average 
American is more apt—so he replied : 

““What business could Lu Whyte—with a ‘ y’— 
have for whisky? He don’t kill no crows. He ain’t 
had anythin’ to do on his father’s farm this four year. 
Besides, plantin’ time’s past ; crows couldn’t harm 
_ the corn crop now if they tried. He isn’t thinkin’ 
about crows in midsummer, is he? What else 
could he need whisky for in the way of legitimate 
business ? ” 

“A house raisin’,” suggested Wash, who had 
seen some house raisings himself, and knew how 
individual energy was stimulated on such oc- 
casions. “Ain’t he buildin’ a house or two in 
town ?” 

“* Maybe that’s it,” said the farmer, “ but it’s no 
more decent, on that account, to think about it on 
Sunday, in church, an’ in prayer-time.” 


b 


While this conversation had been going on, the 
young men who had clustered around Eunice had 
been disappearing, one or two of them being 
dragged away by their own sweethearts, or by 
mothers who had themselves selected young women 
of whom they wished their sons to be fond. The 
young lawyer, watching for his opportunity while he 
talked with his old schoolboy friend, suddenly 
excused himself and approached the young lady. 

“Miss Eunice,” said he—he was obliged to be 
formal, for there still remained one young admirer, 
a moth, whose wings had been so singed by the 
flame that he seemed incapable to move of his 
own volition—“ Miss Eunice, there is to be a 
series of tableaux of Shakespeare’s ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ at the Town Hall next week. 
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I hope you'll allow me to drive out for you and 
escort you to the performance ?” 

“That will be delightful,” said Eunice. 

“Then I may consider myself as a happy man 
for two evenings? ‘There are to be two perfor- 
mances, as perhaps you know.” 

“It takes very little to make some people 
happy,” Eunice replied, with a modest blush. 

“That depends upon what you call little,” said 
the young lawyer. “I’m afraid you haven’t had 
proper training at the work of estimating evi- 
dence.” 

“ Perhaps not,” Eunice replied. Then, noticing 
that her father was regarding her closely, she con- 
tinued with a scornful toss of her head, “ I’ve never 
had any time to give to evidence, or law, or any 
other nonsense.” 

“Wife,” said the farmer, *‘I don’t believe that 
our Eunice cares as much for that young feller as 
you think. See the way she looks at him—see the 
way he weakens under it? I wonder if half the 
imaginin’s of you women about how gals’ notions 
are goin’ ain’t all nonsense? See there —he’s goin’ 
out ; I don’t know what he’s said to her, but it’s 
plain enough to see she’s give him as good as he 
sent. Eunice is her dad’s own—his very own ; 
can’t stand a bit of nonsense, no matter who talks 
hy 

As the farmer talked and his wife looked on, 
Lije Berry sauntered awkwardly across the lobby, 
and said : 

“ How d’ye do, Eune?” 

“Quite well, thank you, Lije,” said Eunice 
pleasantly enough, though she looked over the 
young man’s shoulder toward the door. 

“T never saw you lookin’ better in your life,” said 
Elijah. “I’ve been lookin’ at you all through the 
sermon and through all the hymns, an’ once while 
the prayers were goin’ on, an’ I said to myself, 
I never saw you lookin’ as if everythin’ was goin’ 
just to suit you. ‘That’s just the way you looked, 
Eune.” 

“I’m ever so giad, Lije, that you’re so sure about 
it, because—because I’m a girl, you know, and 
girls like to look well.” 

“Look well? Why, Eune, you look as pretty 
as a rose—as pretty as a whole bush full of ’em.” 

“Tt ought to be time for me to blush,” said 
Eunice, with a merry smile. 

“Don’t ; you couldn’t get more colour in your 
cheeks if you tried.” 

“Lije,” said Eunice, looking serious for a 
moment, “I do believe you’re the most honest, 
outspoken fellow in the world.” 

“Thank you, Eune,” said Berry, a rich flush 
forcing itself to the surface of his dark brown 
cheek. 

* Aha, young man,” laughed Eunice, “it’s your 
turn to blush, and you can’t say of yourself as you 
did of me. Never mind, Lije, don’t feel uncom- 
fortable about it ”—for the young man was becom- 
ing embarrassed of manner—“ you're an old friend 
and a dear one, and you may blush as much as you 
like without any of the Peace family saying a word 
about it to anyone else.” 

So saying, Eunice again looked across the 
young man’s shoulder at the open door. Berry 
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said nothing ; he seemed to be wondering what 
next to say. Suddenly young Lawyer Whyte re- 
appeared and handed a package to Eunice, saying : 

“ Here it is ; ‘sweets to the sweet,’ you know.” 

“You silly, wicked fellow,” exclaimed the girl, 
although her eyes brightened. 

“Thank you—call me anything so you smile,” 
said the lawyer. 

“ Fx-cuse me, gentlemen,” said the farmer, 
coming forward. “Eunice, daughter, I guess it’s 
time for us to be starting for home. Lijah, come 
along with us an’ take dinner.” 

“Well, Mr. Peace,” said the young man, “I 
ain’t 

“Oh, don’t go to makin’ excuses,” interrupted 
the farmer. ‘ You know you're always welcome. 
Ain’t he, Eunice?” 

“ Mr. Berry is one of our oldest and best friends,” 
said Eunice, quite gravely. 

“Of course he is,” said the farmer. ‘ Come on, 
Lije. Wash, go out to the shed, an’ unhitch the 
horses. Come along, wife. Good mornin’, Mr. 
Whyte.” 

“ Good-day, Mr. Peace—Mrs. Peace—Miss 
Eunice,” said the lawyer rapidly, taking Eunice’s 
hand as the girl followed the family. The farmer 
turned his head suspiciously a moment after, but 
his daughter was walking demurely at her mother’s 
side. ‘The family got into the roomy old carryall, 
Lije Berry seating himself beside the farmer, who 
was also the driver. As the vehicle drove out and 
away, Lawyer Whyte, standing alone and dis- 
consolate on the church steps, was suddenly 
cheered by the sight of a face turning from the back 
seat and the flutter of a white handkerchief ; and 
the old sexton, who stood inside the doorway of 
the church, muttered to himself: 

“If things go.on as they look, there'll be a 
wedding here before long. If there isn’t, one young 
woman I know of won't look as well as she’s 
lookin’ now.” 





CHAPTER III.—STRICTLY BETWEEN FRIENDS. 


JOUNG Lawyer Whyte was very busy in his 
office one evening in late summer. He had 
on hand a suit against the municipality for 

damages for a leg broken by a tramp who fell 
on a defective pavement. He was behindhand 
with some collections entrusted to him by a firm 
in a distant city, and a divorce case in which he 
was to appear for the defendant was about to be 
called, and he was not yet able to scare the other 
side by declaring himself “ready.” It was his 
duty to present the next evening an annual 
financial statement to the local Rowing Club of 
which he was secretary and treasurer ; and he was 
expecting a man to talk about a bit of property 
which the lawyer was trying to sell to close an 
estate. 

Mr. Whyte was already in evening dress—that is, 
such evening dress as was peculiar to upstairs 
offices after dark in his town. His coat hung on a 
peg, his hat adorned the.knob of a chair, and his 
cuffs were on the table. The heat of the evening 
added to the sense of oppression caused by the 
work which he had allowed to accumulate made 


him so uncomfortable that he further encumbered 
the room with his scarf and his collar as he 
muttered : 

“Tt never rains but it pours. Here’s about two 
weeks’ work to be done in two days; I am only 
one man, and I can’t see a possibility of using any 
other man to help me out. All day long, when- 
ever I have tried to do anything, somebody has 
come in. I used to wish that I had business ; I 
used to be startled whenever any one came in with 
a legal job, however small ; but to-night, if any one 
were to appear and offer me a case to plead before 
the Supreme Court of the United States I would 
regard him as my very worst enemy. All these 
things before me have to be attended to, but 
between them they have mixed me up so com- 
pletely that I scarcely know whether I am standing 
on my feet or my head. I really believe that two 
hours have passed, two whole hours, in which I 
have not looked at Eunice’s portrait. Bless the 
girl !” 

Here the young lawyer thrust two fingers into 
the pocket of his vest and took out a dingy photo- 
graph which he regarded rapturously for an instant, 
and then kissed and held in front of him as if he 
were going to question it. 

“Rap! rap!” was heard on the door. 

“Come in!” shouted the lawyer, first replacing 
the picture in his pocket, seizing his pen, and 
covering some foolscap paper very rapidly with 
black marks. 

In a moment or two the lawyer looked up, and 
exclaimed : 

“Why, Lije Berry !” 
“'That’s me, old friend.” 


“Lije, I'd go back on the president if he were 
to come in here to-night, but I’m very glad to see 
you. What’s going on, old fellow?” 

“Well, I’ve come on a matter of business.” 

** Legal business ?” 

“No, I can’t say that it is, but it’s very im- 
portant.” 

“*Tis, eh? Nowsee here, Lije, I’m awfully busy 
to-night. Won't to-morrow morning do?” 

“Well, I’m not sure that it will, Mr. Whyte.” 

“*Mr. Whyte’? Lije, what’s the matter with 
you? What’s come over you?” 

“ Nothing at all, sir.” 

“*Sir’? See here, old fellow, what do you mean 
by saying ‘sir’ to me?” 

“Well, this is something pretty particular, and it 
ought to be settled right away. I don’t see how it 
can wait.” 

The lawyer looked keenly at his visitor, but saw 
only an impenetrable face ; so he said : 

“Can't wait? Out with it then. 
troubling you, Lije?” 

“Well, there’s a good deal troublin’ me, Mr. 
Whyte.” 

“Ts it a case, or a lawsuit, or a man, or—— 

“Yes, it’s a man as near as I can make out.” 

“Just name him then, I'll go for him in the 
court just as I used to go for the boys in school 
when they teased you, when you were a little 
smaller than I. Don’t you remember? You know 
the big fellows dd use to bother you.” 


What’s 


” 



































There was no answer. Lije Berry held his hat 
in his hand and described halting circles with it, 
which probably indicated the manner in which his 
own mind was going round and round regarding 
the subject which he had come to discuss with his 
old friend. 

“Say, Lije, who is the man? Is he any friend of 
mine ?” 

“ Well, sorter.” 

“Well, no friend of mine can get more out of 
me than you. All you've got to do is to name him.” 
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tell you first that neither of us is to blame for it, 
an’ there’s no wrong done on either side, an’ I don’t 
owe you no grudge, an’ I hope you won’t hold any 
against me. But here’s the case—both of us is 
struck on Farmer Peace’s daughter, Eunice. I 
don’t know whether she is struck on either of us. 
I’m pretty sure she ain’t gone on me. But if it’s 
neither of us, it’s time the matter ought to be settled, 
for her sake.” 

The young lawyer looked thoughtful, and there 
was silence for a moment before he replied : 








““HAVE I BEEN SQUARE WITH YOU 


“Well, Mr. Whyte —- 

“Drop that ‘ mister,’ I tell you, Lije.” 

“Well, Lu Whyte, you're the man.’ 

“Yes, Lu Whyte, you. You didn’t mean it, and 
it isn’t a bitagainst you, but it’s you all the same.” 

The lawyer leaned back in his chair, and looked 
annoyed as he asked : 

“ Why, Lije, what on earth are you talking about ? 
What harm have I done you? What have you 
against me?” 

“Lu Whyte,” said the visitor—“ yes, I don’t 
mind if I do take a chair—you an’ me are on two 
sides of a pretty important question. I want to 


“ Lije, it does you credit to put it in that way. 
Anything that affects her ought to affect anybody o1 
everybody that knows her. If I’m doing anything 
or have done anything that can in any way disturb 
her peace of mind, and you can show me how to 
put an end to that sort of disturbance, I ask you as 
an old friend that has stuck to me, and an old 
friend that I’ve stuck to with all my might 3 

“That's so,” said Berry. 


* An old friend that I’ve stuck to with all my 


might —I thank you for owning up to it, Lije 
why, I want you to tell me right away. 
that girl happy I'd see myself in misery, Lije 
Berry.” 


To see 
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“Well, I always did say, Lu, that you was a good 
deal like me in spite of some differences in getting 
chances to get along in this world.” 

“I’m much obliged to you, old fellow. You 
know me of old. I’ve never changed. Some of the 
boys think I have, but you know I haven't. Now, 
blurt it out, old fellow, right from the bottom of your 
heart, and I'll understand every word you say.” 


Lije Berry leaned back in his chair, passed his 
hand slowly, apparently cautiously, along his collar 
from the front of his throat to the back of his neck, 
and then by the same route back to the front again. 
Then he looked into his hat, afterward up at the 
ceiling, and finally said : 

“Lu, that gal’s gone on some young man, an’ 
I’m fool enough to think it’s either you or me. 
But whichever it is, it’s a matter of duty and 
honour, as well as for old acquaintance sake, that 
whoever it is shall put her out of misery just as 
soon as possible. She ain’t the kind of a gal to be 
trifled with. I don’t know anything, but I’ve lived 
in this country nigh on to twenty-five years, an’ I 
know pretty much everybody in it, an’ I want to 
tell you that there ain’t many gals in it that can 
hold a candle to that gal.” 

“ My opinion agrees in every respect with yours 
about her. Now fire away some more.” 

“Thank you, Lu ; that sounds like old times. 
Well, as I was sayin’, the first thing to do is to put 
her out of misery or any trouble of any kind. Now, 
I want to ask you as an old friend—we’ve swapped 
that expression three or four times to-night, you 
know—I want to ask you as an old friend whether 
you’ve proposed to her an’ beén accepted ?” 

“Proposed? No, Lije, I haven't proposed ; 
I’ve wanted to, but any man who wants to make 
love to a girl who has Farmer Peace’s blood in her 
veins, or the blood of Mrs. Peace either, will find 
that she can’t be dashed at like an ordinary country 
girl. Those Peaces, Lije, have got splendid stuff 
in them.” 

“That’s so,” assented the visitor. 

** And the man who thinks that by any smart 
turn of speech or sentimental compliment he can 
secure the regard of Eunice Peace is making a fool 
of himself.” 

“That’s so again, Lu ; you’ve got the family 
down fine. But—again it’s between old friends, 
you know—but haven’t you got a leaning in that 
direction ?” 

The young lawyer fastened the top button of his 
vest, which had been opened, and replied : 

“Well, Lije, I’m not ashamed to say to you that 
I think that Eunice is the finest girl in this whole 
country.” 

“ Just what I think,” said Lije. 

“Much obliged ; then you understand my feel- 
ings. I felt that it would be a great mistake not 
to try to persuade her to think a great deal of me — 
not as much as I would of her, for that is impossible, 
but if I could make her think that I could be a 
good and attentive and thoughtful and faithful 
husband to her, why then 2 

** Well, then what?” 

“Well, then I should make a formal proposal, 
and take my chances.” 
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“ You'd take your chances, eh ?” 
“Yes, I would take my chances, Lije. I think 
in matters of that kind it’s the business of the 
woman to decide, not for the man. I don’t mind 
owning up to you that I think there are a great 
many girls in this town and around town who are 
quite as good as I'd deserve for a wife, and per- 
haps a great deal better. But nobody can blame 
a fellow for doing the best he can, eh, Lije ?” 

“No, Lu; if they can, then I’m allwrong. But 
you’ve talked very free to me; now I’m going to 
talk free to you. I love that gal myself.” 

The young lawyer flashed an indignant look at 
his visitor, and then gathered his pens and inkstand 
and mucilage bottle and paper-cutter around him, 
as if to fortify himself against some imaginary 
enemy, as he replied : 

“T like an honest foeman, and if I’m to be 
beaten at anything in this world, Lije Berry, I’d 
rather you’d be the man to do it.” 

* Just what I said to myself, Lu,” said Berry, 
straightening himself up in his chair, and his 
rather heavy face taking quite an animated ex- 
pression. “I said to myself that if it ever came 
to a quarrel between you and me about anything 
whatever, even if it happened to be the nicest girl 
in the country—an’ that’s Eunice—I’ve always 
said to myself that if you had to be licked in the 
matter you would rather I would do it ; and I want 
to say to you right here that if I’m to be cut out 
there’s only one man in the country could do it 
without makin’ me blazin’ mad, an’ that man’s you, 
do you understand ?” 

“T understand you perfectly, old fellow. Now 
go ahead, for you didn’t come to say only what you 
have already said. There is something moré to 
come. What is it? Let it out; don’t be afraid 
of hurting me. I'll promise not to get mad.” 

Berry again began tocaress his hat. Finally he said : 

“Lu, as I’ve said two or three times before, 
that gal feels troubled, an’ I don’t believe there’s 
anythin’ troublin’ her except somethin’ about you 
or me. What this is I don’t know, but the way she 
looks at me sometimes, an’ the way I’ve seen her 
look at you, makes me believe what I’ve said. 
Now, when we was boys in school together, and 
any little girl, no matter if she belonged to the 
meanest man in town, got into any sort o’ bother, 
we'd either or both of us do anythin’ to see her 
made comfortable again. Well, now we've both 
growed up, an’ here’s a gal that don’t belong tothe 
worst man in town, but is the very best of the 
best—the cream of the cream, as the newspapers 
say. So, no matter what happens to us, we ought 
to see her through, eh?” 

“Certainly, my boy. You're the same old stuff 
—clear gold and clear grit all the way through. 
Go on, I’m with you.” 

“ Well, Lu, I’ve made up my mind to this : she 
don’t look very favourable on me. I think she 
sets a good deal more on you. I don’t know what 
you've said to her, or she’s said to you, of what 
there is between you, or whether there’s anythin’ 
between you ; an’ I want to say this, as you’ve got 
the first start, bein’ a better-lookin’ man——” 

“Oh, Lije !” 

“Tt’s so; you needn’t blush. Bein’ a better- 































lookin’ man, I s’pose you've got the inside track. 
If you have, an’ you see any chance of winnin’, I'll 
stand off an’ you can have the whole course to 
yourself. But—an’ I want you to notice what I 
mean by it—but, whatever you have to say an’ do, 
I want you to do right straight away. If she wants 
you, I ain’t got no right to complain. Ifa woman 
hadn’t got the right to choose for herself in this 
country, our boasted freedom ain’t worth a last 
year’s almanack.” 

“ But, my dear boy,” said the lawyer, “a man 
can’t get a wife as he buys a horse. He can’t go 
and say ‘ Here I am and I'll do so-and-so, and if 
you want to do so-and-so, why, say it, and if you 
don’t, why, say it, and that’s the end of it.’ You 
know perfectly well that it requires a certain amount 
of courting, which means courtesy, and respect, and 
attention, and forbearance, and honour, and I don’t 
know what all else, to persuade a girl to take 
enough interest in a man to think of him as a 
possible companion for life. I’ve already admitted 
to you that I’m very fond of Miss Eunice, and I’d 
rather have her for a wife than any woman I know, 
but I can’t go and make an outright, blunt, matter- 
of-fact proposal to her.” 

“See here, Lu Whyte,” said Berry, suddenly 
leaning forward, and putting his elbows on the 
table and looking the lawyer full in the face, “ you 
know perfectly well what I mean ; you’re a good- 
lookin’ fellow, you’re a well-dressed fellow, you've 
got a good business, you’ve got a good standing 
in society, you’ve got the gift of gab, you’ve got 
everything in your favour. If that gal’s ever goin’ 
to like you at all, she likes you amazin’ly now. If 
she doesn’t like you now, you might as well give 
up for all time. But comin’ back to first prin- 
ciples ; as I said before, somethin’s botherin’ her 
—I see it in her face—an’ I believe it’s a young 
man ; an’, though I ain’t much hopes that it’s me, 
still if it’s you I wish you’d go and put her out of 
her misery, an’ do it right straight away. An’ put 
me out of my misery at the same time.” 

The lawyer looked quizzically across the table at 
the sober, matter-of-fact face in front of him, and 
finally said : 

“ Well, Lije, suppose I’m not the lucky man, do 
you think that I can talk to you as you’ve been 
talking to me?” 

The face broke up into a million smiles as the 
young farmer replied : 

“Lu, I don’t care whether you do or not. If 
she doesn’t want you, an’ will give meachance, I’m 
afraid I'll be so wrapped up in my own joy and 
anticipation that I wont care a bit for what any 
friend says. An’ that’s where my misery comes in. 
When I think about that gal, Lu, I can’t think 
about anythin’ else—that’s my trouble. If I think 
about her as likely to take a notion to me, I tell 
you honestly, Lu Whyte, that I haven’t got sense 
enough and mind enough and conscience enough 
to think of anybody or anything else on the face 
of this earth. I’m afraid that the chance ain’t 
mine. I’m pretty sure it’s yours. But, as I 


said before, the first thing is to think about her. 
No matter what either of us wants for himself, 
the gal is the principal p'int in matters of this 
kind.” 
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The young lawyer had been trained to some ex- 
tent in studying the human mind, and perhaps his 
confidence in his own prospects made him a little 
careless, callous, and curious. At any rate he 
leaned back in his chair, lighted a cigar, having 
previously offered one to his visitor, and said : 

“ Lije, where did you get those high-toned ideas 
about the rights of young women in love affairs ? ” 

“Where did I get em?” said the young farmer, 
snapping his eyes at his interlocutor ; “ where did I 
get anythin’ that’s decent? Got it at church, got 
it out of the Bible, got it out of my own mind, 
thinkin’ about it afterwards. See here, Lu Whyte, 
do you think, ‘cause you're a lawyer an’ I’m only a 
farmer, that you think about such things more’n I 
do, an’ think about ’em straighter ?” 

“God forbid, old fellow,” said the young lawyer 
hastily. “I don’t think anything of the kind. It’s 
my fault, but not one that I knew of till now, that 
I’m so busily occupied in looking at whatever is 
directly in front of me that I don’t study my old 
friends as closely as I might, and I’m afraid that 
I’m losing sight of some of their good qualities by 
being absorbed in other things. I beg you won't 
think that anything in my own life can possibly 
make me feel myself your superior. You know I 
always treated you as an equal, Lije, even when 
you were a small boy, two years younger than my- 
self—and two years made a good deal of difference 
in the school playground ; don’t you remember it, 
Lije?” 

“Yes, yes, so it did. I remember old times 
well enough, and I don’t forget the part you played 
there. If I had, I couldn’t have come here to- 
night and talked to you the way I have been 
talking. Lu Whyte, do you know what I’ve been 
doing? I’ve been putting my heart right into your 
hands. I’ve been putting my heart right under 
your feet. If you choose to trample on it—why 
you can. Have I been square with you?” 

“Square! The word doesn’t express it, Lije.” 

“T’m glad to hear you say so. I thought that 
was just what you would say. I’ve done a good 
deal of talking in a little time, Lu Whyte, but I tell 
you it’s taken a long time of thinkin’ to bring me 
to it. What I’ve said to you here in the past few 
minutes I’ve said over and over to myself almost 
every night going to bed an’ the first thing on 
wakin’ up in the morning for the last two or three 
months. But the more I’ve thought of it the more 
I’ve said to myself that this ain’t any matter what 
happens to Lu Whyte or Lije Berry; it’s to be 
settled entirely accordin’ as Eunice Peace thinks 
best, an’, as I’ve already said several times—for 
‘out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’ you know—it ought to be settled right 
straight away for that blessed girl’s sake. So what 
are you goin’ to do about it, an’ when are you goin’ 
to do it?” 

“See here, Lije; Ill tell you how matters 
stand,” said the lawyer, putting on at once his pro- 
fessional manner. “I’m simply crowded to death 
with business. There are five or six cases all 
coming on at once, all of which need a last thing 
or two done in order to enable me to do the proper 
thing by my clients. When a man has taken the 
affairs of other people on his shoulders he must 
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attend to them to the best of his ability, no matter 
what may happen to his own interests.” 

“But I’m not talking about your affairs, Lu ; 
I’m talking about hers.” 

“Yes, yes; very true, my boy. But I don't 
think that in a court of law or one of equity— 
which, you know, is the highest legal tribunal to 
which any man ever hopes to reach—any of my 
clients would think me justified in neglecting any 
of their interests at the proper time for the sake of 
going up to Farmer Peace’s place. Still, as you’ve 
put it in the way you have, I'll make you this 
promise. I'll make a very early visit, do my best, 
and, if I find that I’m not the fortunate man, I'll 
use all of the eloquence and earnestness that’s in 
me to put in a strong word for my best friend, 
whose name you know perfectly well is Lije Berry.” 

* All right, old man,” said the young farmer, 
showing sundry physical signs of relief; ‘ I'll take 
your word for it, and I won’t be worried after I’ve 
made up my mind that you’re off on your errand. 
I tell you now, as I’ve told you before, that I 
haven’t many hopes for myself, an’ I think you’ve 
the start. An’ I tell you this further: that if you 
come back sayin’ you haven’t won, an’ yet you 
think you're ahead of me, I'll take your word for 
it, an’ everythin’ you said you’d do for me I'll do 
for you. Friends is friends, Lu ; an’ even if they 
ain’t, foes ought to be willin’ to help one another 
for the sake of a gal, specially if that gal is Eunice 
Peace. Good night, Lu.” 

“Good night,” exclaimed the lawyer, springing 
from his chair and seizing the hand of the young 
farmer, while with his disengaged hand he thumped 
Berry’s broad shoulders. “Good night, you big- 
hearted, outspoken, unselfish, confounded fool !” 

“Well,” said Berry, standing immovable, and 
following with his eye a crack in the office floor, 
“I do suppose I am a fool. Nobody else in town 
would dare call me one ; but comin’ from you I'll 
take it as a half-way compliment, an’ the rest as 
friendly feelin’. I ain’t wishin’ you luck, hang 
you !”—here the young farmer’s face darkened a 
minute—‘“I ain’t wishin’ you success ; but in a 
matter like this there’s no use in hidin’ the truth 
or goin’ back on it. Do your best, confound you! 
do your best! If you leave out a bit of it, an’ she 
has to be sorry afterwards, I won't ever forgive 
you—not even on Judgment Day! Good night, 
Mr. Whyte.” 


The visitor departed abruptly. The lawyer 
dropped into his chair, looked thoughtful, puffed 
vigorously at his cigar for two or three minutes, 
and then said to himself : 

*T’ve seen love do wonders for some men, but 
if anybody had told me an hour ago that it would 


make a gentleman out of a fellow as rough as- 


Lije, to the extent of making him think more of a 
girl than he does of himself, I’d have said it wasn’t 
possible. But stop, now! ‘This isn’t work.” 

The lawyer seized his pen and opened a bundle 
of papers relating to the divorce suit. He read a 
page or two; then he stopped, took Eunice’s por- 
trat from his pocket, looked at it, kissed it, 
replaced it, and began to write. Suddenly he 
tossed the paper aside, scribbled “ Back Later” in 











large letters on a card, put on his hat and coat and 
left the office, affixing his notice to the door as he 
departed. 


Two hours later Lawyer Whyte returned and 
addressed himself to business. He had scarcely 
begun when a heavy footstep interrupted him. 
He looked up and saw Lije Berry ; then he quickly 
looked down and said : 

“T kept my word, Lije.” 

“Did, eh?” said Berry, in as matter-of-fact a 
voice as if the matter at issue was of trifling interest. 
“Well?” 

“Well—well for you, for there seems no ghost 
of a chance for me.” 

“Eh ?” 

*T acted at once upon your advice; no time 
like the present, you know.” Then the lawyer 
uttered a loud laugh which he tried to make sar- 
castic, after which he continued : 

“T got ‘No’ for ananswer ; I got it three times, 
Lije. That ought to be enough to construe as a 
hint, shouldn’t it? The father said it, so did the 
mother, and so did Eunice, who added that her 
parents objected to me, and that she couldn't go 
contrary to their wishes.” 

An’ you the finest young man in the country !’ 
murmured Berry, who seemed lost in astonishment 
and doubt. 

“Much obliged, Lije, but compliments can’t make 
me feel any better. I’m not half good enough for 
her, anyway ; that’s my only consolation.” 

* But you're a lawyer, an’a good one,” said Berry. 
“You ought to have been able to talk ’em all over.” 

“Maybe, but I wasn’t, that’s all there is to, it. 
No, it isn’t either. The rest is that I kept my 
word,” said the lawyer, suddenly pushing his papers 
aside. ‘“ Her father said he had some one else in 
mind for her. I asked who it was, and he blurted 
out your name, so I kept my word, Lije. I told 
him that it was a sign of his good sense that he 
thought so. I said there wasn’t on heaven’s foot- 
stool a finer young fellow than you ; that I knew 
you through and through, and always had, and I 
knew that what I was saying was quite as true as 
gospel. The old man looked as if he thought I 
was crazy, but it didn’t break me up a bit—I went 
right on.” 

“Tu Whyte,” said the young farmer, looking 
curiously at his old schoolmate, “how did you 
come to do it?” 

“Come now, Lije Berry !” exclaimed the lawyer, 
springing to his feet, while his visitor started 
back a step or two, “do you suppose I’m going to 
be outdone in fairness by any man alive? After 
the way you’ve talked to me, do you suppose I was 
going to break down except through heart-disease 
or something of the sort? I never in my life lost 
so much and gained so much as I did to-night. 
You did it all though ; ’twas taking on your spirit 
that saw me through—nothing else could have done 
it. There’s nothing left for me now, though, so 
please go away, old fellow.” 

“ All right, Lu,” said Berry softly. 

The lawyer looked around impatiently in a 
moment, but although he had heard no sound his 
visitor had gone. 
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EAN FRANCOIS MILLET, the painter of 
“The Sower” and “The Angelus,” whose 
fame has grown with the century, is still, in the 

facts of his life,an unknown man to many English- 
men. Let us re-tell the story in which lies the in- 
spiration of his work. 

The great artist was born on October 4, 1814, 
in the little hamlet of Gruchy in Normandy. The 
Millets belonged to the industrious and contented 
peasant class. For generations they had been 
poor hardworking farmers in the district. When 
the little Millet was born, his father’s mother was 
really the head of the household, carefully and 
fondly rearing the children, while their own mother 
was busy with the work of household and farm. 
This grandmother had one brother a clever chemist, 
another a miller, a capable student of Pascal and 
Montaigne, and a third an adventurous wanderer 
and an indomitable pedestrian, who had spent his 
life about in the world, but came home in middle 
life and worked a little farm in the neighbourhood 
of his kinsfolk. A fourth great-uncle belonged to 
a religious order, and besides these there was a 
great-aunt Bonotte, who lived in the Millets’ farm- 
house, a typical specimen of the good spinster 
whose life is spent in the service of others. 

The grandmother herself was a wise and earnest 
woman, whose character gave dignity to the homely 
patois and old-world garb of a Norman peasant. 
Rigid in the rule of her own life, she was gentle 
and charitable towards others. Above all, she 
never forgot the duty of “entertaining strangers.” 
The passing colporteur did not need to ask fora 
lodging ; it was ready. The halt and blind beggars 
came there as to a home, were received with a 
curtsey, as expected guests, fed and cheered with 
friendly chat, and not sent empty away. So 
conscientious was this worthy woman in her grand- 
motherly duties that she never allowed herself to 
inflict any punishment while vexed or flurried by 
the fault which called for it, but waited until the 
next day, and then quietly explained the importance 
of the wrong-doing and the necessity for chastise- 
ment. It is, however, admitted that the little Jean 
Francois was her pet, as is so often the case with 
the eldest grandson. She used to arouse him in 
the morning with the words, “ Wake up, little one ! 
Don’t you know that the birds have been singing 
the glory of God for ever so long !” 


Her son, Jean Louis Millet, the artist’s father, 
directed the choir of the little parish church. 
A few chants which he had written down have 
been preserved, and look like the careful work of 
a fourteenth-century scribe. So pure and guarded 
was he in life and word, that any rough joke 
among the villagers was silenced by the whisper, 
‘Hush, here comes Millet !” 

Every Sunday he welcomed a large circle of 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


relatives, coming from a distance for worship, and 
he dispensed to them the genial hospitality of his 
home. His son always believed that strong and 
true artistic instincts lay buried beneath his father’s 
unflagging industry. Sometimes, with clay or 
wood, he would model or carve a plant or an 
animal for his little boy, and he would bid him 
mark the exquisite delicacy of the grass, or call his 
attention to a tree “as beautiful as a flower,” or 
point out where a house half-buried in the wood 
land “ would make a good picture.” 


Smuggling went on about that rocky coast. The 
Millets held themseives wholly aloof. “ We never 


ate that bread,” said the great artist ; “my grand- 
mother would have been too unhappy about it.” 

The kindly Norman custom sets the solitary in 
families, and beside the grandmother’s maiden 
sister, a bachelor brother of the dead grandfather 
shared the household roof. Born and bred on the 
farm, Charles Millet had entered the Church in 
middle life, just in time to encounter the atheistic 
furies of the great French Revolution. He had 
only escaped by hiding himself. But he remained 
faithful to his vows, performing his sacred offices 
when and how he could, reading his breviary as he 
followed the plough, or piled up stones to wall the 
family acres, a task in which he refused all assist 
ance. He instructed the children of the house, 
and other children of the neighbourhood. 

Jean Francois was named after his father and 
the “sweet saint,” Francis of Assisi. All the 
child’s earliest impressions were of pleasant rustic 
sounds, cock-crowing, the beating of the flail, the 
whirr of spinning-wheels. The child generally 
followed his great-uncle to his. labours in the fields. 
But the old man died when Millet was only seven 
years old, and afterwards he was sent to school. 
Before this he knew his letters and a little spelling ; 
so that he passed among the other children as 
“very clever.” “Heaven knows what they called 
clever !” he exclaims in telling the story. 


In his lessons, Jean Francois would have made 
more progress than he did but that he had some 
difficulty in keeping in the grooves of ordinary 
“schooling.” Yet he generally managed to make 
a very fair figure among his companions. But he 
never learned a lesson by heart, and took his 
school-work very easily, adorning the margins of 
his lesson-books with little sketches of any person 
or thing which struck his fancy on his way to and 
fro. He took delight in imitating artistic lettering. 
His mind was so little of a mathematical turn that 
he used to say he never got beyond addition, and 
knew nothing of subtraction and the following rules. 

When he was twelve years old he went to be 
confirmed, and the priest, struck by his intelli- 
gence, offered to teach him Latin, suggesting as 
an inducement— 
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“With Latin, my boy, you can become a priest 
or a doctor.” 

“‘ No,” said the child, “ I don’t wish to be either ; 
I wish to stay with my parents.” 

“Come and learn all the same,” said the vicar. 

He went, and Virgil fairly captivated him. The 
great classic poet was to him what Burns was to 
Whittier, for Virgil taught Millet how to see his own 
surroundings. ‘The poet’s phrase, “It is the hour 
when the great shadows descend toward the plain,” 
seems specially to have struck a chord in the 
breast of the child so familiar with the mysterious 
gloaming. 

When his teacher, the priest, removed to a more 
distant charge, little Francois accompanied him, 
that his instruction might be continued. But his 
home-sickness was so persistent that after two or 
three months’ trial he went home, and was allowed 
to remain. The new priest, however, volunteered 
to assist him in his studies, and introduced him 
also to another clerical friend, of a gentle poetic 
cast of mind, who loved to win the confidences of 
the interesting boy, and who, as he heard the lad’s 
interpretations of nature and his delight in the 
Bible and Virgil, used to sigh, prophetically : 

* Ah, poor child, you have a heart that will give 
you trouble one of these days! You don’t know 
how much you will have to suffer ! ” 

But Jean Frangois’ studies were already inter- 
spersed with hard field-work at his father’s side. 
Only when labour was over, and he and his father 
would sit in the porch, or at the midday hour of 
rest as they lay on the grass under the trees, they 
would hold sweet counsel together, the boy opening 
out his aspirations towards the beautiful, and the 
father taking proud delight in his son’s insight into 
the poetry of nature. 


Jean Frangois soon read all the books in the 
little home library. Besides the Bible and Virgil, 
there were the “Lives of the Saints,” and “St. 
Augustine, and St. Jerome, and St. Francis de Sales, 
and the philosophers of Port Royal, and Bossuet 
and Fénelon.” It was the old engravings in the 
family Bible which first inspired the boy with the 
idea of making pictures. He began to study the 
perspective of the landscapes before him—to draw 
the farm buildings, the fields, with their horizon 
of sea-line, the animals which passed. He never 
felt any need of “amusement” or “ excitement” 
apart from these things. 

It was his sketch of the figure of an old man 
going wearily home from chapel which decided 
the youth’s destiny. The father himself opened 
the boy’s way. He told the son that now the 
younger children were growing up to help on the 
farm, he would spare him for the study of the art 
for which he was so clearly gitted. He would 
himself take him to Cherbourg, and put him into 
a studio. 

Jean Francois resolved to carry two careful 
sketches with him to show his future master what 
he could do. Those two sketches, could he but 
have known it, revealed at once his past and his 
future. They were characteristic of all that made 
him what he became. One sketch showed two 
shepherds, the one playing a flute and the other 


listening ; they wore the jackets and wooden shoes 
common in Gruchy, and the hillside in the back- 
ground was his own father’s orchard. The second 
picture represented a starry night, a man coming 
out of a house, and giving bread to one who 
eagerly accepted it. 

When the Cherbourg artist heard that these were 
the work of the simple-looking country lad who 
handed them to him, he at first refused to believe 
it, and when convinced, said jocularly to the elder 
Millet : 

“Well, you will go to perdition for having kept 
him back so long, for the child has the stuff of a 
great painter !” 

This Cherbourg painter, Mouchel by name, was 
something of a genius himself and altogether a 
“character.” He gave Millet no lessons, nor any 
advice save this: “ Draw what you like ; choose 
what you please ; follow your own fancy.” How 
the pair would have got on together it is hard to 
say, for Jean Francois had only been two months 
in Cherbourg when a messenger came from Gruchy 
to say that his father was dangerously ill. The 
youth rushed home, only to find his beloved parent 
still alive, but unconscious, as he remained till the 
end, which came quickly. 

The young man instantly recognised that his 
direct duty was to uphold the home for those who 
remained, and he would have at once relinquished 
his artistic hopes had not his grandmother and 
other relatives insisted on his return to Cherbourg, 
where he entered the studio of another artist, who 
again left him to himself. He undertook a great 
deal of reading, enlarging his field and studying 
Shakespeare, Walter Scott, Goethe, and Victor 
Hugo, and indeed whatever came to hand. » His 
new master understood his talent and appreciated 
it. By his efforts the municipality of Cherbourg 
were induced to accord the young artist a small 
pension to help him to go to Paris. This pension 
did not last long, but was supplemented by another 
from the council of La Manche, and by some little 
stores brought out by his grandmother and mother. 

These two good women enveloped him in their 
warnings and their prayers. The noble old grand- 
mother struck the heroic note. 

“Remember,” said she, “the virtues of your 
ancestors ; remember that at the font I promised 
for you that you should renounce the devil and all his 
works. I would rather see you dead, dear one, than 
a renegade and faithless to the commands of God.” 

He wrote long afterwards: “I always had my 
mother and grandmother on my mind, and their 
need of my arm and my youth. It has always been 
almost like remorse to think of them, weak and ill 
at home, when I might have been a prop to 
their old age.” It seemed to him that he could 
scarcely have been induced to leave them but for 
the unconscious hardness of ignorant youth, which, 
as he said, “ has not the sensitiveness of manhood.” 


Certainly he did not go away in any giddy light- 
heartedness ! Paris itself gave him “a discouraging 
sensation.” ‘“ The light of the street lamps, almost 
put out by the fog, the immense quantity of horses 
and waggons passing and repassing the narrow 
streets, the smell and air of Paris,” were like so 
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many nightmares to the fresh young countryman. 
The fashionable prints exposed for sale affronted 
him with their frivolity and sensuality ; they seemed 
to him “signs for perfumery or fashion-plates.” 
The home scenes rose on his mind and haunted 
the dismal little attic of his hotel. But in the 
morning he regained “his calmness and his will, 
though the sadness remained.” 

He had brought with him several letters of 
recommendation, and soon found a domicile in the 
house of an acquaintance, a M. L., who re- 
ceived him very kindly. But poor Jean Frangois 
was soon to find that all women are not of the 
stamp which he had known in his own home. 
Mme. L. was a domestic tyrant who scrimped 
the meals, so that to allay his “ perpetual hunger ” 
the young man had to resort to petty eating-houses. 
The woman was of a thoroughly vulgar nature, 
utterly unable to appreciate her guest’s character 
and aspirations. She reproached him for his 
timidity and shyness, offered to take him to 
students’ balls, and to introduce him to the “ plea- 
sures” of Parisian life. He was resolutely obdu- 
rate. One or two glimpses of “city gaiety” were 
forced upon him: he was disgusted, and stoutly 
declared that of the two he preferred “the heavy 
pleasures and real drunkards of the country.” 
Under such influences, such a man was naturally 
very unhappy : he was less at home in the house 
than in the streets and on the quays, where he 
used to wander disconsolately when he was not 
revelling among the artistic glories of the Louvre 
and other picture galleries. 

Yet even in matters artistic Millet already felt 
out of his element. He called on sundry artists 
and was well received. But there was something 
about their arrangements and the tone of mind they 
seemed to engender which he “could not contem- 
plate without horror ”—*“ this way of study, striving 
to excel others unknown to me in cleverness and 
quickness, was antipathetic.” 

His domestic position soon came to a crisis. 
On his arrival in the city the young man had 
confided to his hostess a box containing his little 
hoard of cash: his extra expenses at the eating- 
house having run considerably into the sum he had 
reserved for himself, he was obliged to ask her 
for a part of this money. She flew into a violent 
passion, and declared that if their mutual accounts 
were cast up, he would be found already in her debt. 
One can understand how incomprehensible such 
conduct must have seemed to one bred as Millet 
had been. He refused the piece of money which his 
hostess tauntingly offered him, and walked straight 
out of the house, taking with him nothing but the 
clothes he wore, and having less than thirty sous in 
his pocket. He wandered for a long while in the 
streets, and at last took refuge in a workman’s 
lodging-house where he was admitted on credit. 

There he stayed several days in great misery. 
At last a letter from M. L. reached him. It asked 
him to go to M. L.’s office. The good man made 
offers of friendship and help, but he seemed unable 
to get Millet’s cashbox for him. Mme. L. soon 
heard of this intercourse, and issued crders that 
her husband must drop all communication with 
“this desperado ”—and M. L. obeyed ! 


Worry and privation bore fruit. Millet fell 
dangerously ill. For nearly a month, he lost 
consciousness of everything. When he came to 
himself again, he found himself among strangers in 
a little village just outside Paris. He learned after- 
wards that he owed this refuge to the renewed 
intervention of the kindly though henpecked 
M. L. Well cared for among his new surroundings, 
Millet’s healthy constitution asserted itself and he 
soon recovered and returned to Paris and art. 

This young peasant looked at the greatest masters 
with undazzled eyes, and would own only to what he 
really recognised as worth. Later on he says: “I 
came to Paris with all my ideas of art fixed, and I 
have never found it well to change them.” “The 
earlier masters drew me by their admirable expres- 
sion of gentleness, holiness, and fervour.” He found 
himself in intense sympathy with Michael Angelo 
and Poussin. He liked Murillo in his portraits. 
His attention was always attracted to the canvases 
“where the thought was concisely and strongly ex- 
pressed.” He heartily despised Boucher, and felt 
little less contempt for Watteau. He had thoughts 
of going to study with Delaroche, but that master’s 
“ Elizabeth” and the “ Princes in the Tower” did 
not increase his desire to go. ‘They seemed to him 
but “ big illustrations, theatrical effects without real 
feeling.” He declared that it was pictures such as 
these which had given him his “antipathy to the 
theatre,” for in mature life Millet avowed that he 
“had always had a decided repulsion to the exag- 
gerations, the falseness, and silliness of actors and 
actresses.” “I have since seen something of fheir 
little world,” he writes, “and I have become con- 
vinced that by always trying to put themselves in 
some other person’s place, they have lost the under- 
standing of their own personality, that they only 
talk in ‘character,’ and that truth, common sense, 
and the simple feeling of plastic art are lost to them. 
To paint well and naturally, I think one should 
avoid the theatre.” 

He owned that in those early days, “many a 
time I was half inclined to leave Paris and return 
to my village. I was so tired of the lonely life I 
lived. I saw no one, did not speak to a soul, 
did not dare ask a question, I dreaded ridicule so 
much—and yet no one noticed me.” But the 
Louvre had bewitched him. Fra Angelico “ filled 
him with visions.” So he went on day after day, 
reading Vasari that he might know about the 
painters and their lives, and eventually he entered 
Delaroche’s studio. 

The frivolity of his fellow students jarred him. 
He worked among them silent and apart. He felt 
no real sympathy from his master, though Delaroche 
often praised him, and even, on discovering his 
poverty, remitted his fees. But Millet knew how 
to defend himself from the scoffs his companions 
sometimes threw at him and his work. 

“Let me alone!” he would say. “I am not 
here to please you. I am here because here are 
antiques and models from which I can learn. Am 
I likely to interest myself in your shapes of butter 
and honey? Let us await the verdict of the 
future.” 

Perhaps the final severance of Millet from 
Delaroche was caused by the latter’s avowal, that 
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he had predetermined the winner of a prize for 
which the young artist was working, but that next 
year he would be free “to further Millet’s own 
interests !” These were not the ways of the 
straightforward household at Gruchy ! 

One of Delaroche’s students had cultivated some 
acquaintance with the “ man of the woods” as they 
had dubbed Millet. This was a manufacturer’s son 
of easy fortune, and a great admirer of the poet 
Musset. Millet’s literary criticism was as bold and 
true as his artistic opinions. ‘“ Musset gives you a 
fever,” he warned his friend, ‘but that is all he 
knows how to do. A charming mind, capricious 
and profoundly poisoned, all he can do is to dis- 
enchant, corrupt, or discourage. ‘The fever goes, 
and one is left without strength, like a convalescent 
who needs air, sun, and stars,” 


But the time had come when Millet must earn 
‘money by his art. And how? He said to his friend 
that he would paint pictures of country life— people 
reaping or making hay. * Nobody would buy 
them,” said the friend ; “he would have to copy 
Boucher and Watteau ?” 

Millet made an attempt to save himself from this 
degradation ; he painted a picture of “Charity” with 
three nurslings and hawked it from shop to shop in 
vain. So he took to pastel imitations of the style 
his comrade had suggested—his own pure taste 
going back from time to time to simple Biblical 
scenes, “ Boaz and Ruth,” or “ Laban and Jacob.” 
None of these pictures brought more than twenty 
francs apiece ; he thought himself lucky when they 
brought so much, But he did not relax his art 
studies or his reading. 

Almost every year he had returned to Gruchy. 
About 1840 he made two portraits of his grand- 
mother—one life-size on which he worked with 
great care : he wanted, he said, to show her soul. 

Even among his own old neighbours he met with 
vexations ; he was asked to produce large portraits 
of a dead official from poor miniatures, and then his 
work was judged unsatisfactory, or at least it was 
cheapened until he volunteered to make it a gift, 
when it was gratefully accepted by the authorities, 
though the late mayor’s door-keeper still declared 
that it was a disgrace to the town, since Millet had 
posed an office porter—an ex-convict, for the hands 
of the deceased magnate ! 

Millet’s finances sank so low that he consented 
to paint a signboard for eighty francs. ‘The shop- 
man for whom it was done cavilled at the “ black” 
he had put into the face of the figure, nor would 
he receive the explanation that this was only the 
shadow necessary in the subject. Millet used to 
relate that, to satisfy the man, he removed all the 
shadows. 

He painted other signboards. “ The Little Milk 
Girl” for a dry goods shop; “A Scene of our 
African Campaign” for a circus manager, who paid 
thirty francs in coppers ; a horse for a veterinary 
surgeon ; a sailor for a sail-maker. 

All this was hard enough. But this sort of work 
made no pretensions to art and was honest and 
necessary in its way. It could not have been half 
so hard to the soul of Millet as the employment of 
his best powers in work so unworthy of them as the 





Boucher and Watteau imitations. He never more 
than half yielded to this terrible temptation, which 
he soon threw aside utterly and at any cost. 

The honest sign-painting alienated some of his 
early patrons, who felt they had been betrayed into 
looking for great things from a man not above sign- 
boards. Some of the younger people, however, 
took him up, and he got commissions for a few 
portraits, among them that of a pretty Cherbourg 
girl whom he married in 1841. It was nota happy 
union, though its true story seems to have been 
never told. Millet did not like to speak about his 
first wife or her family. Altogether, this seems to 
have been his darkest time, his wilderness of temp- 
tation and trial, in which his noble and honest soul 
was bewildered for a while, as the country boy had 
been in the fogs of Paris streets. 

His wife’s health broke ; he had to provide for a 
dying woman ; he was ready to do anything that 
chance offered. He learned how cruel the world 
can be—a lesson one never forgets afterwards. Millet 
took it in good part, accepting the compensation 
which seldom fails to come. “There are bad 
people,” he said, “ but there are good ones also, 
and one good one consoles you for many bad. I 
sometimes found helping hands, and I don’t com- 
plain.” 

The “one good one” seems to have been in this 
instance the manufacturer’s son, his old comrade in 
Delaroche’s studio. 

Early in 1844 his first wife died. 


Two years afterwards Millet married again. The 
second wife proved the loving and devoted com- 
panion of all his life; she entered into his dis- 
heartenments and struggles, upheld him in the 
hour of discouragement and patiently bore all his 
sorrows. ‘The pair stayed for awhile at Havre, 
where he took several portraits-—-ship captains, 
harbour officials, even sailors. When they had goo 
francs in hand, they settled in Paris, where the 
grandmother wrote him letters in her own grand 
style. 

“Follow the example of a man of your own 
profession, and say, ‘I paint for eternity.’ For 
no reason in the world allow yourself to do wrong. 
Do not fall in the eyes of God.” 

A man before whom such ideals are resolutely 
held will either pursue them or hate them. Those 
who set such standards in his sight will seem to 
him either as guardian angels or as_ besetting 
pests ! 

In 1847 Millet became acquainted with M. 
Sensier, who afterwards proved a valuable adviser 
and ally. That gentleman gives us a few re- 
membrances of their first interview. Millet ob- 
served that “Art is not a pleasure trip: it is a 
fight. Pain is perhaps that which makes ar artist 
express himself most distinctly.” Sensier discerned 
that Paris life in every aspect was utterly anti- 
pathetic to the,artist. 

In that same year Millet made another friend in 
Charles Jacques, whose enthusiastic and evidently 
sincere admiration greatly touched him. Millet 
had a serious illness at this time, and occupied his 
convalescence in drawing numberless small designs, 
which a printer took “on salg” at prices from 
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seventy-five centimes to ten francs. Jacques 
grudged them going at such a song, and offered to 
take any that remained unsold. In the end the 
printer handed them all back. Jacques saw after- 
wards that the painter himself would use such 
things to light the fire! “Burning bank-notes !” 
said the far-seeing friend, and bought up all he 
could, and so saved them from destruction. 

Millet achieved a success in the matter of praise 
for the ‘ Winnower” exhibited in the Salon of 
1848. But success did not bring profit. The 
Revolution which occurred in France in that year 
stopped all picture-buying. There was absolute 
want in the painter’s house. A friend who sus- 
pected the case secured a donation of 100 francs 
from a Fine Art Society, and hastened with it to 
Millet. Thesuccour did not come too soon. The 
painter was in his studio, sitting with bent back like a 
man who is chilled. He said quietly : “We have not 
eaten for two days, but the important thing is that 
the children have not suffered. Until to-day they 
have had food.” He called to his wife, “I am 
going to get wood: I am very cold.” He said no 
more, and never again alluded to the event. With 
him silence covered the depths. 

A little later, in the heart of the Paris riots, the 
payment for a nurse’s sign (thirty francs) tided 
the family over two weeks. A cover for a song was 
ordered on the same terms and duly executed, but 
the money was never paid. Six drawings went for 
a pair of shoes, a picture for a bed ! 

Millet was forced, like other Parisians, to take 
his place in the defence of the Assembly, and in 
the struggle at the barricades. To him the horrors 
of warfare were manifold, and all he saw made his 
heart bleed. 


It was out of this hard and terrible time that 
Millet came resolved to do no artistic work what- 
ever except that with which his own heart fully 
went. He had looked starvation full in the face, 
and it seemed to have only taught him that even its 


dread price is not too dear to pay for the freedom 


of one’s soul. 

The Revolution was followed by an epidemic of 
cholera. Millet’s friend Jacques was attacked, but 
soon recovered. Both the artists were anxious 
about their little children, and pondered over ways 
and means of leaving Paris. Millet’s old home at 


Gruchy was too far away for working purposes. , 


Jacques suggested a little village of which he had 
heard in the direction of Fontainebleau, yet of 
whose name he remembered nothing but that it 
ended in “zon,” and had been somewhat favoured 
by artists. However, with their families they took 
the road to Fontainebleau, receiving as wanderers 
from a pestiferous Paris but cold welcome in the 
villages through which they passed. A chance 
inquiry of a countryman revealed that the de- 
stination they sought was “ Barbizon.” 

All this journey had been a revelation to Millet. 
In 1849 the great forest was not tamed and 
“‘prettified.” Their destination was in one of its most 
beautiful and primitive recesses. They entered 
Barbizon in transports of joy and thankfulness, 
Millet walking first, with a little daughter on each 
shoulder, and followed by his wife leading her son, 








Jacques and his wife and two children bringing 
up the rear. We can easily understand the 
“something” in their appearance which made an 
old peasant woman cry out, “ Here is a troop of 
play-actors.” 

They established themselves first in the inn, 
where they found some jovial and friendly painters. 
But Millet’s grave dignity was inclined to hold 
aloof. He shrank from their gay mockery of the 
shy country-folk, of whom they called him “the 
zealous defender,” because he quietly maintained 
that “country labourers are like children and 
animals : they readily know their friends.” 

Millet soon found a quiet peasant home which 
would receive him and his family. They had to 
go through the kitchen to reach the room assigned 
them, and both families cooked at the same hearth 
and ate at the same table. His friend Jacques 
found somewhat similar accommodation. But 
they were both enchanted with the country, and 
especially with the freshening roses on the faces of 
their little ones. 

“Go back to Paris!” cried Millet, “when I 
have near me this marvellous forest, with its 
dreamy beauty, its mysterious influences of heal- 
ing and peace! When I have this vast plain 
which recalls to me the wide horizons of my 
native country! No; a thatched cottage here is 
worth more than a palace in your filthy, roaring 
Paris.” 

Jacques and Millet used to go out into the forest 
with their painting materials ; their wives accom- 
panied them with their needlework, and the 
children played around. They did not even 
trouble to carry their effects back to the village, 
but found hiding-places among the rocks, which 
Millet used to call “‘God’s cupboards,” where they 
stored their tools and the remains of their food 
until they came again. 

The great trees had a fascination for Millet, 
producing that impression of secret life which they 
convey toall poetic souls. “I know not what they 
say among themselves,” he wrote, “ but they say to 
each other something which we do not hear 
because we do not speak the same language. 1 
believe only that they make few jokes !” 

By-and-by the two families moved out of 
* lodgings ” into little houses of theirown. Jacques 
bought one cottage and Millet rented another for 
which he paid between seven and eight pounds 
(160 francs) per annum. It consisted of a barn 
which he turned into a studio, and of two small 
rooms. Behind was a garden with a gate opening 
upon the fields. 

Even this simple rural life could not save Millet 
from perpetual financial difficulty. It was not for 
indulgence in luxuries that he was_ harassed. 
The creditors of whom he stood in perpetual terror 
were the butcher and the baker! His friend 
Sensier, as a man of some means, of business 
capacities and of keen artistic tastes, stood by him 
firmly, and by advances and negotiations of 
picture sales, tided him over some of his worst 
difficulties. 


It was in 1850 that Millet painted his famous 
**Sower,” and also his “Binders.” These mag- 


























nificent works were produced in his damp studio, 
inieffectually warmed by a tiny stove. ‘There he 
sat in big wooden shoes stuffed with straw, himself 
enveloped in a heavy horse-cloth with a hole in its 
centre through which he put his head! 

In these pictures Millet had simply sought to 
express with all his might one of the phases of 
man’s unceasing combat with nature. But 
“political” parties drew their conclusions. The 
“labour” party declared that these pictures pro- 
tested against the misery of the labourer, while 
official critics said that the artist sought to set 
class against class ! 

At this time Millet willingly painted a signboard 
for a Parisian tradesman. But then he painted it 
so well that in the end it figured in an Exhibition 
of his works, in the School of Fine Art. Thus 
may the humblest labour be glorified in the doing ! 

In his rural neighbourhood Millet won sincere 
respect. The peasants knew him as one of them- 
selves—and something more. He could not only 
understand their work, but he could advise upon 
it. 

He used to say to his artist friends : “ It is always 
the human side which touches me in art. I wish 
to do nothing that is not the result of an impression 
from reality. It is not the joyous side of things 
that appears to me. ‘The joyous side for me is a 
fiction. I do not know where it is. I have never 
seen it. Maybe I do not care to see it. True 
life-labour is not gay nor merry, as some would like 
us to believe. Nevertheless, for my part it is 
there that I find true humanity with all its poetry.” 

Yet he entered heartily into the humours— 
humour always touched with pathos—of the 
peasant life about him, such as that of the old 
widower who pronounced himself “ bien désert,” 
yet whose thrift, upon his death-bed, made him 
bid his niece, 

“* Marie, put out the candle.” 

“ But, uncle, suppose you want something ?” 

“Put out the candle, I tell you. One does not 
need light to die!” 


In 1851 Millet had a great sorrow. The good 
old grandmother died without receiving a last visit 
from him. “Ah, if I could have seen her once 
more !” he sighed. This death left Millet’s mother 
very lonely in the old home, and filled with longing 
for the dear son whom poverty kept apart from 
her. “Ican neither live nor die,” she wrote, “I 
am so anxious to see you. I have nothing now 
left but to suffer and die. My poor child, if you 
could only come before the winter! I have sucha 
great desire to see you one single time more.” 

Alas, the yearning was not to be satisfied in this 
world! In 1853 she too died, leaving a great 
desolation in the heart of her son. He who had 
faced starvation so boldly wept like a child over 
the loss of his mother. It is said that his noble 
picture, “ Waiting,” is the monument to that 
mother’s sorrow. 

As is so often the case, death made possible what 
life had forbidden. The sheer necessity of arrang- 
ing the business matters of the old homestead once 
more gathered the Millet family under the roof at 
Gruchy. 
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Millet himself would claim none of the house- 
hold furniture except the old Norman family cup- 
board, made of cherry wood with copper orna.- 
ments, and*the books of his great-uncle the priest. 
He left the enjoyment of all else to a brother, who, 
it was arranged, was to carry on the farm, Millet 
stipulating only that the ivy with which the old 
house was clad should not be touched. 

Then came about what is so constantly remarked 
in such lives. Just as those had passed away who 
had suffered in his adversity, and whom he would 
have loved to rejoice and soothe by triumph and 
assistance, lo ! the worst was over. It seems ridi- 
culous now to think that this gleam of “ prosperity ” 
meant his receiving about 150/. for three pictures, 
But to him this was a fortune. 

He who had never been able to revisit home to 
see the dear grandmother and mother was now 
able at least to take his children to see the places 
so dear and sacred to his heart. During this visit, 
he came across one of his early teachers, the Abbé 
Lebrizeux. The meeting was touching. They 
talked long and earnestly together. The worthy 
priest knew his former pupil's position in the art 
world, and possibly feared that it had carried him 
far away from his ancient standards. 

“ By the bye, Francois,” said he, “ you loved the 
Bible once ?” 

“T love it still,” said the painter. 

* And the Psalms ?” 

“They are my daily companions. 
them all I do.” 

“ And Virgil?” 

“ My dear master,” said Millet, “once for all, 
believe that Paris has not changed me. Such 
as you knew me, such I am. You remember my 
first drawing, which your kindness made you.find 
worthy of an artist—I have it still in my studio.” 

He turned his easier circumstances to account 
chiefly in improving his conditions of work.’ The 
former workroom was thrown into the dwelling- 
house, and another and larger barn was converted 
into a comfortable studio. He was true to his own 
theory. “What every one ought to do is to find 
progress in his profession, to try ever to do better, 
to be strong and clever in his trade, . . . and in 
talent and conscientiousness in his work. That for 
me is the only path. The rest is dream or calcula- 
tion.” 

But though his “ Peasant Grafting a Tree” won 
high praise and was sold, yet the price was moderate 
and the wolf was never very far from the door. He 
had relatives to help into careers and increasing 
expenses and losses of many kinds. He went on 
painting his various “ Shepherds” and “ Gleaners,” 
all the while saying, “ We come to understand those 
who sighed for a place of refreshment, of light and 
peace.” 

It was only the few who could appreciate his 
style of art, and so worldly friends besought him 
to modify it. But he was firm. “ Let no one think,” 
said he, “that they can force me to frettify my 
types. I would rather do nothing than express 
myself feebly. Give me signboards to paint, give 
me yards of canvas to cover by the day like a 
house-painter, but let me imagine and execute my 
own work in my own way. . . . Your pretty peasant 
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girls do not do well for picking up wood, gleaning 
in the August sun, drawing water from a well. If 
I am to paint a mother I shall try to make her 
beautiful simply by her look at her child. Beauty 
is expression.” 

When he saw the gala type of peasant girl which 
other artists painted, he used to say with sad 
significance, “Those young women would not stay 
in the country !” 

When Millet went up to Paris and sold a picture, 
he always remembered his little ones and went 
home with a cake or a toy for each. They used to 
wait for him on the door step and run shouting 
to meet him. When his success had been naught 
and he returned with empty hands, he was wont to 
say, “ My poor little dears, I was too late; the 
shop was shut.” And then he would take them 
back into the house and console them with songs 
and stories. 

In 1859 he had painted his famous “ Death and 
the Wood-cutter,” and even his world-known 
“ Angelus,” and yet at this very time the brief 
gleam of prosperity seemed to have faded away, and 
life in the painter’s rustic home was well nigh as 
hard and poverty-stricken as it had been during the 
most terrible of the earlier days in Paris. 

Yet his strong soul did not fail. “They wish 
to force me into their drawing-room art, to break 
my spirit,” he cried. ‘No, no, I was born a peasant, 
and a peasant I will die. I will say what I feel.” 

He was laid on a sick-bed ; still resolute towards 
the world, within him the heart sometimes fainted. 
He was a man of forty-five, when the first shadow 
of “ presbyopia” usually darkens over the vision. 
“If you knew the trouble I have with my eyes!” 
he wrote. “Ah, when will He come who will say to 
me, as to the other wretched cripple in the Bible, 
Arise and walk ?” 


It was just when all was at its darkest that a 
shrewd business man and art-connoisseur came for- 
ward, and engaged to take all Millet’s work for three 
years, paying him for that period a moderate income, 
which must have seemed to him like boundless 
wealth. Millet did not care much whether any- 
body had made a good bargain with him; his utmost 
ambition was freedom to work after his own fashion, 
and this seemed at last attained. “If it were not 
for my headaches,” he sighs, “I should be con- 
tented and happy.” He was not much disturbed 
by the disputes or railing of his critics. It 
troubled him only that they did not give him the 
professional guidance he would have been grateful 
for. What,” he asked, “can I find good or 
serious for the correction of my faults in the invec- 
tives of my critics? I look in vain for anything 
but noise ; not one counsel which I could use. Is 
this the office of criticism—merely to abuse ?” 

His home-life was very happy; anxiety there 
might be, but there were love and peace. He liked 
to forget himself among his brood, chattering of 
their little interests and pleasures—his “ frog-pond,” 
as he playfully called it. 

A dark tragedy made a very painful impression 
on his mind—the suicide, accompanied with much 
picturesque horror—of another artist staying in 
Barbizon, The unhappy man had taken his life 
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because he had not “enough” income. This was 
a mystery to Millet. “ Poverty!” he cried ; “why 
this poor soul had not even seen it in the distance ! 
Unmarried, alone, with a little fortune and friends 
besides. . . . He never knew that fearful thing 
and all that comes with it. . . . The grotesque is 
mixed with everything, even death. He really 
died for fear of dying in poverty.” Millet mar- 
velled over it ; having gained that courage which 
comes of sounding the bottom and knowing the 
worst ! 

When he was worried by unjust criticism (of 
others more than himself) he would say : “Come, 
let us look at the sunset ; that will do us good.” 
In the country he found “infinite glories.” Nature 
was to him the beautiful and sympathetic scene of 
the tragedy of humanity. His mind teemed with 
ideas. He comforted himself for the unpopularity 
of his paintings because he could “ never paint all 
he wanted to,” and he could get more of his mind 
expressed in the “summary drawings” for which 
he might find purchasers. 

He delighted in Theocritus and in Robert Burns. 
The first proved his own theory, “that one is never 
so Greek as in painting naively one’s own impres- 
sions, no matter where they were received ;” and 
Burns was another illustration of this, and was dear 
to Millet’s heart because he too “smacked of the 
soil.” He had keen appreciation for Walter Scott. 

So he went on, steadily working, never earning 
much mere than daily bread, but quite content with 
that. He went back to the old home, once to a 
sister’s death-bed, to find her well-nigh speechless, 
but with “her heart still alive and loving enough 
to pass through its pitiful garment of flesh and 
show itself to me.” Then he had to accompany 
his sick wife to Vichy, whence he made brief 
excursions into the surrounding country. His 
return from Vichy was deeply saddened by the 
death of one of his closest friends, with the care of 
whose deeply afflicted wife he immediately charged 
himself. 

In the year 1868 tardy honour came to him. 
The Government discovered he was a “ master” 
and made him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
He worked on with philosophic calmness, and 
presently took a holiday in Switzerland. He 
enjoyed it much; but one day’s letter says, “I 
want to get back to Barbizon,” and the next, “ My 
home-sickness continues.” 

Soon after his return from this journey the 
Franco-Prussian War broke out, and the Millet 
family were compelled to leave Barbizon and take 
refuge in Cherbourg ; and even there he would 
have been shot or strangled as a spy had he been 
seen using a pencil out of doors! His soul was sore 
for his country : he had “no heart to speak of the 
spring which comes in spite of all these horrors.” 


When Millet returned to Barbizon, in 1871, he 
never left it again. He had plenty of work, work 
rising in price ; but now his health was failing, and 
work was not always easy, or even possible. : 

We get one bright vision of him in the August 
of 1874. It is a characteristic picture : himself and 
his wife, all the young people, and one or two dear 
friends making holiday in the beloved “ forest.” 


























Millet was joyous and talkative, dwelling brightly 
on the past and on the redemption that nature had 
wrought for his art. 

All through the subsequent autumn he failed 
rapidly. In the beginning of January 1875 the 
end came. A tragic incident disturbed his death- 
bed. A hunted stag took refuge in the garden, 
and was cruelly butchered by the huntsmen. The 
heart of a man like Millet sickens at what is called 
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As to the rest, call not Millet’s life sad. What 
was his ambition? He tells us himself : 

“TI only desire this: to live by my work and 
bring up my children decently, and give expression 
to the greatest possible number of my impressions. 
Also, at the same time, to have the sympathy of 
the people I love.” 

He attained this. 

His theory of art he summed up thus : 





THE SAWYVERS. 


“sport.” Now the whole thing struck him as a 
parable. “It is an omen,” he said. 

He breathed his last on January 20, 1875. 

What is there to add to such a story? Only 
this, that he who would be true to his highest self 
must not fear poverty, must not fear ridicule. It 
is not poverty, not the want of daily bread, which 
most drives men from their noble ideals ; rather it 
is the craving for luxury. He who was raised above 
such mean desires now stands higher than all—the 
great master artist of our century ! 








After J. F. Millet. 


“A man must be touched himself in order to 
touch others, and all that is done from theory, 
however clever, can never attain this end ; for it is 
impossible that it should have this breath of life.” 

His practice, and its crowning influence on the 
world, has justified his theory. 

And of the beautiful unity of his life, how can 
we better speak than in words which he himself 
addressed in praise to another? Millet was indeed 
“from the beginning the little oak which was 


‘ destined to become the great oak.” 


I, F. MAYO. 
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I.—THE MARKET. 


HERE do all the plants come from that 
crowd the shelves in our London flower- 
market at five o’clock in the morning, and 

are cleared off so mysteriously before the ordinary 
man’s breakfast-time? And whither do they all 
70? 

Think of the parlour plants and bedding plants, 
and the materials for millions of bouquets and 
buttonholes that pass in and out of this small area 
of some 15,000 square feet every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday within a few short hours! 
Think of the thousands of people employed in 
their production and distribution, and wonder how 
the trade moves which here comes to a head, and 
succeeds or fails ! 

Here is a moderate-sized hall, 200 feet long, by 
76 feet wide, and 70 feet high in the centre, cut up 
into about 270 stalls, through which practically 
pass the floral decorations of at least half London. 
It is a business place, with no attempt at display. 
There is no dressing of the shelves to tempt a 
customer. The pot plants are in lines and squares, 
the cut flowers are in bunches, or boxes, or baskets, 
packed not for appearance, but to save damage. 
They are brought here for sale, and not for exhibi- 
tion, and yet they make what the foreign guide- 
books describe as the finest flower-show in the 
world. 


comparisons to those more competent to make 
them. Suffice it for us to say that, being a success- 
ful market, it naturally overflows, and that the 
business done is far larger than in any similar area, 
even if we disregard the foreign auction flower 
sales which now take place in the building long 
known to Londoners as the Floral Hall. 











1 
Perhaps they do ; at any rate, we can leavesuch 


Just before midnight the carts appear in 
Wellington Street, and begin to unload. At 
four o’clock in the summer and five in the winter 

the market opens ; between six and seven o’clock 
it is at its height ; by eight it has thinned off ; by 
nine it is over, and within an incredibly short time 
every pot, bunch, box, and basket is clear of its 
walls, and the cleaners are washing the floor. It 
is not as the vegetable market ; it is all one build- 
ing, with no thoroughfare through it, and its doors 
can be shut so that it can be easily dealt with. 
The stalls are all alike in structure; all have a 
wide platform and two upper shelves on iron 
standards, the taller plants being, as a rule, on the 
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THE LAST BUNCHES. 




















top shelf, thus yielding a background of greenery 
that is not without its effect, though only chosen 
for convenience. In Paris the most prominent 
feature is the paper twists in which the flowers are 
wrapped ; in London you will find very little paper, 
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for the market does not want to be interrupted by 
outsiders and small orders ; as a rule, he gives no 
indication of his business, and often he does not 
even put his name over his bell. If you want him 
you must seek him out. You will find him at 





COVENT GARDEN, 


the flowers being left to take care of themselves in 
the customers’ baskets and in market bunches. 
White is, of course, the predominating colour. 
White flowers come in useful at all times, for 
weddings, and funerals, and decorations generally, 
and in autumn and winter they are here in the 
great majority, but in the spring and summer there 
will be representatives in mass of almost every tint 
in the floral scale. 

Wonderfully fresh and bright it is, even on a wet 
morning, when it is at its worst. But let him who 
would visit it beware. A lounge it is not. He 
who comes here must be prepared to suit himself 
to his company, and to move about briskly, as if 
on business, with much elbowing and shouldering, 
and many a narrow shave of a basket edge or a 
box corner. The man of the market deems it in- 
conceivable that anyone should get up so early for 
mere amusement, and has no thought or mercy for 
the dawdler. 

Watching the vans at midnight crawling up 
Wellington Street and backing against the pave- 
ment, you will have no difficulty in discovering 
that most of the produce is home-grown. To see 
the railway men in their glory, you must go round 
the corner into the Garden. Here they are lost 
amid the crowd of miscellaneous vehicles from the 
suburban ring, whence comes the bulk of London's 
plants and flowers. An ordinary nurseryman paints 
up his name on big boards, and gives himself 
much local and bold advertisement ; the grower 


Broxbourne, and Tottenham, and Cheshunt, and 
Edmonton, and Southgate, and Finchley, and 
Acton, and Twickenham, and Petersham, and 
Mitcham, and Norwood, with a few outposts at 
a longer radius, but nearly all in the valley of the 
Thames. 


It is rather misleading to call the flower market 
a show. Toa show you send the best possible ; 
to a market you send the best saleable. It does 
not suit the grower to supply the monstrous or the 
superexcellent. His quality is always limited by 
price. The flowers of the market must be grown 
at a profit, and they must be fairly level in value. 

When a new flower or a new strain is introduced 
its initial quality must be kept up or the venture is 
hopeless. But to keep up the quality of a flower 
week after week, and season after season, is not 
easy under ordinary arrangements, and hence it is 
that the trade has become specialised. The general 
growers get rarer; the special growers increase. The 
market florist chooses a certain succession of crops 
which keep his land and houses full all the year 
round, and this round he adopts year after year 
until he finds a novelty to take the place of one of 
the series with which he has not done well either 
from competition or other causes. One man has a 


name for carnations and sends them in by thou- 
sands ; another man grows roses and sends them 
in a couple of hundred dozen at a time ; 
man grows palms, 


another 
another cyclamens, another 
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heliotropes, another scarlet geraniums, another 
lilies of the valley, anothér fuchsias, and so on. 
As to the pot plants, they also come from special 
men, 5,200 dozen a year being a moderate output 
for one grower. Even in this trade there are 
novelties, one of the most popular at present being 
that in which two firms are engaged in selling a 
dozen or so of small plants in pots fitted into boxes 
all ready packed for rail cartiage. 

It is to such special growers that the market 
looks for what may be called its staple supplies; the 
general men, outsiders and foreigners, filling up the 
gaps and yielding the abundance, and occasionally 
the “glut” which is the last thing any of them want, 
and which has before now thrown gardenias on the 
market at a pound a cartload, and tea roses at a 
halfpenny a dozen. 

These are, however, exceptional cases. The 
supply as a rule keeps pace with the demand. Of 
course the market is at its best in numbers and 
colours in the spring and early summer, but even on 
a November morning you will find a richer variety 
of plants and flowers in larger quantities than you 
would have thought possible. Handsome begonias 
will be there in the last month but one of their 
season, for hardly any come to the Garden in pots 
during the first six months of the year. Chrysan- 
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round, though they are most plentiful in the last 
four months of the year. Another popular favourite 
at this time is euonymus, which is, however, seldom 
presentable during January and February. 

Indiarubber plants are always in season and 
will be much in evidence—some of them four or five 
feet high. Fuchsias will be on the wane ; this is 
their last month, and you will have to wait until 
May to welcome them again in any quantity. 
Heliotrope will be much to the fore ; it comes in 
September and vanishes with the year. Lycopodium 
is absent from the market only during January and 
February ; myrtles and marguerites are always on 
hand ; and mignonette only disappears in January 
to return in May. Scarlet pelargonium is never 
absent, although it is somewhat rare during the last 
three months of the year. Perhaps the prettiest 
plant you will see is Solanum capsicastrum, the dwarf 
shrub with the bright orange berries which comes 
in with September and goes out with March. 


The ordinary seasons of your gardening ex- 
perience will hardly guide you, for the market 
naturally gets the early and the late. You can buy 
your azaleas from January to June, your calceo- 
larias from May to August, your cinerarias from 
March to June, your cyclamens from February to 
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themums there will be, of course ; they make their 
first appearance in September and last on until 
March. Cupressus you will get among the 
greenery ; fur cupressus comes first in May and 
retires at Christmas. Draczenas will make a brave 
show, but there are draczenas on sale all the year 





April. The most marked seasons are those of the 
spring bulbs, like the daffodils in March and 
April, and the tulips and hyacinths from January 
to April. Heaths are few and far between, except 
during the first half of the year. Genistas are 
only in the market from March to June, hydran- 

















geas from July to October, ivy geraniums and 
lobelias from May to September, and lilies of the 
valley only in the first five months of the year. 
Musk begins here in May and goes out in July; 
nasturtium (which is not nasturtium, but tro- 
peolum) begins here in June and goes out in 
September ; another pot plant that goes out in 
September is rhodanthe, the West Australian ever- 
lasting, which makes its first appearance for the 
year early in April. 

The market seasons for cut flowers are, of course, 
much longer than those for pot plants. Arums, 
for instance, which can only be obtained in pots in 
May, June, and July, can be had as cut-blooms 
all the year round, though they are most plentiful 
in the summer months and rarest in February. 
In November you can buy them at from four to 
six shillings a dozen, much the same price as you 
pay for bunches of asters. These asters, which, 
botanically, are not asters at all, but varieties of 
Callistephus chinensis, are a curiously miscellaneous 
crop raised in small patches all round London— 
most of them from German seed imported from 
the aster farms near Erfurt, where great stretches 
of a hundred acres and more are frequently devoted 
to their cultivation. 

Bouvardias, fragrant and beautiful, are in the 
market all the year round, though most numerous 
in the last three months of the year. Carnations 
are also there every month, the height of their 
season being from July to October. The carna- 
tion is the most popular flower in these days, and 
every year the supply increases. There is sure to 
be a grand show of chrysanthemums, another group 
at present in much esteem, and which are only 
absent from market between March and July. 
That handsome amaryllid, eucharis, is never with- 
out its admirers ; it is in the market all through 
the year—dearest in February and cheapest in 
July and August. Gardenia, too, though now 
going rather out of fashion, is always represented 
most abundantly in May and June, and scantily in 
January, February, and March. Amid the preva- 
lent white blooms the tall spikes of gladiolus will 
tell out boldly ; November is their last month, as 
it is also the last fuchsia month—but the fuchsia 
appears here in July while gladiolus is not often 
seen before August. Roman hyacinths will be 
just coming in, to last until February, and look very 
uninviting in the mass. Likes are here all the year 
through, but lilies of the valley will be commencing 
their season, which lasts from now until” June. 
Mignonette and marguerite daisies are never absent 
from the stalls ; French mimosa is almost certain 
to have arrived in its flat baskets, though it may 
not have been seen here since April. Orchids 
{mostly cattleyas and odontoglossums) will be 
found in a few places ; but after December you 
will seek them in vain until May, when they begin 
to appear in large quantities from Belgium and 
Germany. 

Pansies will just be over; their season also 
begins in May. Another May visitor is the peony, 
which is, however, rarely seen here after July. In 
July the sweet pea comes in, to remain until the 
last weeks of November. Scarlet geraniums are 


here all the year round in bunches, as they are in 
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pots ; but they become fewer in October, and do 
not come again in force until April. Poppies 
appear in June and last on through September. 
Primulas, tuberoses, and roses last through the year, 
the roses always in great numbers—red, white, 
and yellow—sometimes as many as a hundred 
and fifty dozen coming in from one grower alone. 


Some flowers have a very short season. Lavender 
is only here in August. The cowslip, blue-bell, 
and polyanthus are rarely available except in May 
and June’; the primrose comes in April and lasts 
for three months instead of two, enormous quan- 
tities being brought in for the Beaconsfield anni- 
versary. One dealer there is in the market who 
invariably takes a hundred pounds’ worth, no 
matter what the supply may be. Another flower 
with a season of three months is the stock, whose 
fragrance fills the market air from July to Sep- 
tember. The sunflower season lasts only for two 
months—August and September. The wallflower 
lasts four months—from March to June—but 
during the first two months the supply is foreign 
grown, the vanloads grown under the trees of our 
orchards and in the out-of-the-way corners of our 
market gardens not coming to hand until May. 
Snowdrops are only discoverable during March 
and April, but tulips, like freesias and violets, last 
from January to June. Pyrethrums you are sure 
to discover ; they come in August and go out at 
Christmas. You may meet with early poinsettias, 
but as a rule they first appear in December, and 
are absent after March. A few bunches of sweet 
sultan may be visible, but usually the last of this 
flower is seen in October, and it does not appear 
again until June. Cornflowers thin out in Sep- 
tember after a run of four months, and only occa- 
sionally linger on. Cinerarias also run for four 
months, but their season is from March to June. 
Another flower that runs for four months is the 
cyclamen, whose season ends in April. Epiphyllum 
and the Christmas rose last for three months ; their 
season ends in March. Eschscholtzia also lasts for 
three months, but its season does not begin until 
June. The myosotis season begins in May and 
lasts until September. In July and August there 
is generally a large supply of that elegant stitch- 
wort gypsophila, much of which is obtainable 
from France, the flower being also a favourite one 
in the Paris market. In Maya great number of 
Dutch hyacinths come over in boxes, these being 
practically waste products, for the bulb-growers 
have to cut the bloom in the second year to fatten 
the bulb for market purposes ; and if the spikes 
could not be sold, they would go as manure—as 
indeed they did, being mown off and thrown away 
to rot until some intelligent Dutchman saw a pos- 
sibility of making enough money out of them to 
more than cover the cost of their packing and 
freight. In January, February, and March there 
is a good deal of French narcissus for disposal, but 
in March the Scilly growth comes in and lasts on 
until June. In November the French violets begin 
to arrive, the Parme strain continuing until June, 
the very large and sweet czars giving out in April. 


Another French flower making its first appear- 
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ance in November is the white lilac. This is a 
peculiarly French product. Some of the blooms 
that come into the market are from the genuine 
white varieties, like Marie Legrange, but most of 
them are artificially blanched from the Marly and 
other coloured strains. This forcing of lilac for 
the Paris and London markets was first introduced 
by Mathieu at Belleville, but is now chiefly carried 
on at Vitry-sur-Seine, where there are some seven 
hundred acres devoted to the crop, bearing over 
nine millions of plants. As these, however, are 
only used for their bloom in their fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years, the annual yield comes 
from only a sixth of the shrubs under cultivation. 

‘Those chosen to undergo the blanching process 
are dug from the ground in the autumn, when the 
flower-buds are fully formed but dormant. To 
ensure a succession of bloom, these are left un- 
planted for different periods, and dealt with in 
batches under the glass houses which are specially 
prepared for the purpose. ‘The plants in this ro- 
tation are placed in deep beds and pruned of all 
the shoots except those bearing good heads of 
bloom. The buds expand in about three weeks, 
but the forcing goes on for nine months, and the 
yield is from six to ten crops a year. The tempe- 
rature is from 65 to 77 Fahrenheit, and if this heat 
be constantly maintained and the houses kept 
closely shut, darkness is not essential; but in 
practice the roofs are covered with thick straw 
mats, which keep the light out, and by preventing 
radiation save fuel. At first only white lilac was 
produced in these blanching houses, but within the 
last few years a system of graduating the colours 
has come into vogue, so that a complete series 
through the faintest blushes up to unmistakable 
pink can be had in the market, the difference in 
the intensity of hue being chiefly owing to changes 
of temperature and to different patterns of perfora- 
tion in the straw mats—the greater the number of 
holes to the square foot, the darker being the 
colour produced. ‘These tinted lilacs fetch a 
better price than the others, for they not only take 
trouble but time, rose lilac, for instance, requiring 
twice as long to bring to perfection as plain white. 

In this curious industry twenty firms are engaged, 
who among them own three hundred forcing- 
houses. In importance, as far as Paris is concerned, 
it comes next to rose-growing, a recent tabular 
statement of the number of glass houses owned 
by the suburban suppliers of the central flower- 
market of that city giving the rose-houses as four 
hundred, those for ericas and ferns at five hundred, 
and those for plants in bloom at twelve hundred. 
To supply the Halles with foliage plants two 
hundred and fifty glass houses are employed, while 
sixty are devoted to bulbs, fifty to azaleas, twenty- 
five to camellias, fifteen each to orchids and 
gardenias, and seven to oranges. ‘These numbers 
may seem small to us, except in the case of the 
lilac-houses, but lilac-blanching is almost purely 
Parisian, while the general market gets more than 
half its supplies either from the south of France 
or from small cultivators with a few pits and a 
frame or two not worth enumerating. 


Of the two thousand baskets of cut blooms which 
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enter the Paris market each day twelve hundred come 
from the south, whence occasional consignments 
come through by way of Boulogne and Folkestone 
to Covent Garden. Most of the Covent Garden 
supplies are, however, as we have seen, home-grown. 
Flowers always suffer by trans-shipment, and if 
well packed the fleshy ones “sweat,” as it is 
technically called, so that sorts we should expect 
to reach us from abroad in large quantities, like 
gardenias, camellias, tuberoses, stephanotis, come 
only in fits and starts, when, like the Dutch 
hyacinths, a price to cover freight and package will 
satisfy the sender. The most regular supply is of 
narcissus and mimosa, which come direct to the 
stalls, but the outside and unexpected parcels have 
to bear two profits, for when a large consignment 
arrives it is generally sold twice over. First it is 
sold by the commission agent in lots of twenty or 
more boxes, and then the buyers of these lots take 
them intothe market and sell them to the flower-girls. 

Though fleshy blooms may not travel well, there 
is nothing easier to send long distances than fern 
fronds. The flower-girls cannot do without maiden- 
hair, although asparagus and crotons are now so 
largely used in the better banquets. A _ large 
quantity of the false maidenhair or black spleen- 
wort, graceful and cheap, is frequently on the 
market from France. And thus it comes about 
that the penny buttonhole which figures so promi- 
nently in the wooing and winning of the future 
Mrs. ’Awkins is almost always what the penny 
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novelette describes as “a choice exitic,” but what 
the salesman contemptuously dismisses as “a mere 


import.” 
W. J. GORDON. 
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MAIDS AND YOUNG. 


BY ELSA D'ESTERRE-KEELING, AUTHOR OF “IN THOUGHTLAND AND IN DREAMLAND,” “ ORCHARDSCROFT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—‘‘ PRAY YOU, TREAD SOFTLY.” 





ROWAN HAS LOST HIS SISTER. 


N the cross at her head they put the words : 


«© POPPY, 
OUR LITTLE ONE. 
PRAY YOU, TREAD SOFTLY.” 


At her. feet and head they planted poppies. 
They had called her “ Poppy” when she lived, 
because she had loved poppies better than all 
flowers, and the name had excellently fitted the 
little lovely thing, with her lips like red flowers, 
and. her brow like white flowers, poppy-flowers, 
purer red and milkier white than others. It 
seemed scarcely any wonder that she should die 
so young—all flowers die so young—but Rowan 
could not away with it. Rowan went down the 
stairs with the tears like great raindrops falling from 
his face upon his feet, plashing on to his shoes, 
and making dull spots on them. He did not 
attempt to dry them away. At the stair foot he 
sat Gown and cried on, the tears running down his 
cheeks in channels, and down his neck. His face 
as he wept was lifted up, for any and all to see, for 
his sorrow was a child’s sorrow, without shame. 
After a while two women came and knelt, one on 
either side of him. 

“Tt’s naughty, Rowan,” one of them whispered 
gently, “to cry like this.” 

The boy gulped ; then spoke. It was his habit 
to defend his actions to these women. 

“?Tisn’ naughty when persons isn’ naughty but 
ver’ mis’rable.” 


Rowan always spoke of humanity in the aggre- 
gate as “persons,” and had a way of clipping his 
words that rendered his speech peculiar. She who 
had spoken continued : 

“Your sister, my dear little boy, has gone to 
God’s beautiful heaven, to be happy with Him and 
the angels. You should be happy too.” 

“* J havn’ gone to God’s beautiful heaven,” came 
the very human answer from the mourner aged 
six. “I’m lef’ with no one.” 

“With no one? Why, Rowan, you’ve got your 
dear kind mother and dear kind aunt to be to you 
all that Poppy was.” 

Rowan was silent. When adults adopt this 
strain they make further conversation impossible. 
The little boy had never heard of the proverb 
which lays down that self-praise counts for nothing, 
and was accustomed to hear his mother call herself 
his dear kind mother, and his aunt call herself his 
dear kind aunt. They were women and wise, of 
course, but some things seemed beyond their 
grasping. At the present moment it was evident 
that they failed to see that they were much too big 
to be put in the place left empty in his world by 
the loss of four-year-old Poppy. Fancy this dear 
kind mother and dear kind aunt being wheeled by 
Rowan round the garden in the little wheelbarrow 
that was big enough to hold Poppy! Or fancy his 
crawling on all fours over the lawn in front of the 
house, with on-his back this dear kind mother and 
dear kind aunt in place of Poppy! You cannot. 
Yet the deluded Brobdingnags recommended them- 
selves as capable of being all to him that Poppy 
had been; Poppy, his playmate. Boy Rowan, with 
the good brain which has ever belonged rather to 
the dwarfs than to the giants, felt to the full the 
absurd impossibility of the thing ; but, whether 
from sweet politeness, or from heart-weariness, or 
his limited stock of words, or a philosophic cui 
bono feeling—I cannot tell—remained silent, blind 
with tears, only turning from time to time his small 
head from side to side, as if uneasy or in pain. 
She who had not spoken noticed the gesture, un- 
fastened the child’s stiff collar, and began mopping 
the wet, chafed throat, then kissed the little bared 
neck. 

“ Don’t you think, mother’s sweetheart, you could 
stop crying for a while?” 

‘Poss certain I couldn’t,” Rowan answered, 
using one of the mangled adverbs which he ap- 
peared to think strengthened his affirmations, and 
the tears that he could not check still pouring down 
his poor, flushed face. 

After a time the tears ceased to flow, and the 
child lay back in his mother’s arms with only a 
film in his eyes. Then the lids closed, and Rowan 
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slept. A gentleman descended the stairs and 
paused, and looked attentively at the sleeping 
child. 

“That little boy should be taken away out of 
this.” 

“ Where, doctor ?” 

“ Anywhere. Where is Captain Archdale ?” 

“ He is on his way to Marseilles at present. I 
have no news concerning his health, doctor, but 
you said that the sea journey would save him.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Archdale, I said ‘ 

“ Oh, doctor, let me hope.” 

“ Assuredly ; I have hopes myself. On what day 
do you expect him to touch France ?” 

* On Monday.” 

“Good. Go and join him with the child.” 

“My dear doctor !” 

“My dear Mrs. Archdale! Can you not see 
that that little child will cry himself into a sickness 
if you keep him here? Go on a journey with him, 
and he will be all right before you have crossed 
the Channel.” 

“You don’t know Rowan.” 

“Excuse me, I do. Can you spare me a few 
minutes, Miss Webster ?” 

The doctor turned to Mrs. Archdale’s sister. 

The upshot of the few minutes’ talk was, that 
two days later Miss Webster was seeing off her 
sister and the child Rowan at Victoria Station. 
Miss Webster was an old maid pure and simple. 
A friend of the present writer once said to a spin- 
ster that there would never have been an old maid 
but for the Fall. The spinster wittily replied that 
there would never have been the Fall but for a 
married woman. ‘That was a very pretty quarrel 
as it stood. Certain it is that in a world across 
which sorrow had fallen, old maids were needed. 
Miss Webster, having watched the train steam out 
of the station with her sister and sister’s child, went 
back to the lonely house and wept for litile dead 
Poppy. 


CHAPTER II.—AN ORPHAN, 


BOUT a month prior to Mrs. Archdale’s arriving 
in Marseilles and taking up her abode at the 
house of Nurse Barre, there had arrived there 

an English clergyman on his way to England from 
Greece, where he had lost his wife. The Reverend 
George Fleetwood, having resolved to make a short 
stay at the French port with the daughter who was 
travelling with him, had chosen the house of Nurse 
Barre for a resting-place. 

Nurse Barre had been trained in no hospital, 
and knew as little as any of her neighbours knew 
about sick-tending as a science. In her young 
days, which had merged into the dim past at the 
time here under consideration, she had been nurse 
to little children, and from them had received the 
name by which she is here called. She was a 
spinster of that age at which spinsters like to pass 
for matrons. It may be thirty, or it may be fifty. 
With her it was fifty. She wore on the third finger 
of her left hand a thin ring which had been her 
mother’s, and on the brass-plate laid against her 
house-door was inscribed “Mrs. Barre.” Some 
people called her Mrs. Barre, but by most she was 


called “ Nurse” Barre, and this was the name she 
liked best, for there is the fine mysteriousness 
about the title “ Nurse” that there is—well, about 
the title “ Mr.” 

Nurse Barre was famous in Marseilles. Her 
house was one of the many which bore the inscrip- 
tion “ English spoken here,” and was one of the 
few bearing that inscription in which English really 
was spoken. The right sort of English, too ; not 
foreign English, but home English, and homely 
English ; English regardless of grammar and style, 
Kersey-English. Nurse Barre had not learnt to 
conjugate “lie” as a separate verb from “lay.” 
She said “s’runken” for “shrunken,” and said 
“gewse” and “portmantle,” and said “ vawses” 
and “ Febuary,” and “will you set down?” She 
maintained that she knew she was lacking in what 
the French call done-tone. In that she was wrong, 
for her tone was excellent. What she lacked was 
academical knowledge. She was not that anoma- 
lous thing, a lady of culture reduced to be lodging- 
letter, but was what is called a plain soul by persons 
who rightly regard themselves as elaborated souls. 
She was infinitely pleasant in her simplicity, and 
the mere sight of her set one thinking of white 
pure linen, and soft large blankets, and hot tea, 
and floury potatoes, and English basins and jugs, 
and water, heaps of water, and quiet, kind attention, 
and the courtesy of “ ma’am” and “sir.” And all 
these things were really to be met with at the house 
of Nurse Barre. She piqued herself, moreover, on 
her English kitchen, and boasted, with justice, that 
she was none of your fotty food cooks (by potty- 
food she meant fot-au-feu), and was for none of your 
French menews. She was a real English house- 
keeper, and one with those generous hands which 
tell you that they do not butter bread “thin.” 

The thing had got bruited about. It was known 
at the docks, and known at the British Consulate ; 
it was known by the British chaplain ; every English 
resident in Marseilles knew of it, and all who.came 
to Marseilles heard of it. There was always a raid 
being made on Nurse Barre’s house, and in this 
way she had come to pick and choose her lodgers. 
The Reverend George Fleetwood was given rooms 
partly because of his being “the reverend,” partly 
because Nurse Barre had known and been deeply 
attached to his wife. Mrs. Archdale was given 
rooms chiefly because Rowan Archdale said at 
the outset of their interview, ‘‘ Poss certain I 
shall like being here,” addressing the remark to 
Nurse Barre, who, with all her fifty years, not 
proof against blandishments like this, forthwith de- 
clared that the rooms were at the disposal of the 
young gentleman and his mother ; and that what 
she could do to make them comfortable and happy 
she would do. 


The rooms taken by Mrs. Archdale were those 
which had been before occupied by the Reverend 
George Fleetwood and his daughter, only the 
latter of whom now lived with Nurse Barre. What 
had happened to bring this about was, briefly, as 
follows : On the eve of the day fixed for the de- 
parture of the clergyman and his child, the little 
girl had brought an intimation to Nurse Barre which 
she had worded as follows : 
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“ My papa has died, Nurse Barre ; just like my 
mamma.” 

This was said in a voice of bell-like clearness, 
and neither flush nor pallor altered the curiously 
calm face of the little girl. Only one of two con- 
structions could be put on her words, or, rather, 
on her manner of saying them—either she was 
wholly without feeling, or to her youthful faith 
“died ” was simply one with ascended into heaven. 
On recalling the incident later, Nurse Barre ac- 
counted for it in the more charitable way. At the 
actual time she was too completely taken aback to 
reflect on it, and with an exclamation of dismay 
she caught the child’s hand, and hastily left the 
room with her. 

There was no mistake. The Reverend George 
Fleetwood was dead. He was a handsome, singu- 
larly stern-faced man, and death had accentuated 
both the beauty and sternness of his face. He 
was lying on a couch, and a book lay upon his 
breast. Nurse Barre took it, and having bent the 
page at which he had becir reading from it, closed 
it. Four days later, she took the little girl to her 
father’s grave, to lay flowers on it. When they had 
returned home she lifted the child upon her lap. 

“ Do you know what you are now, Miss Rotha?” 

“ No, Nurse Barre.” : 

* You are an orphing.” 

“Ts that the same as an orphan?” 

“Just the very same.” 

The little girl’s face had been gravely polite, 
and Nurse Barre’s face betrayed no embarrass- 
ment. 

“ Now it’s a very serious thing to be that, Miss 
Rotha,” she continued, “and a grave dooty lies 
with me. I must ask you some questions. When 
were you born, my dear ?” 

“T can’t remember that time, Nurse Barre.” 

“ No, miss, of course you can’t ”—a quick smile 
lit up Nurse Barre’s eyes, while the little face lifted 
to hers remained very earnest—“ but you can tell 
how old you are, and what your birthday is, and 
when you had one last.” 

“Yes, I can do that. I am seven years old, and 
—may I count on my fingers ?” 

“ Why, yes, of course, miss,” 

Nurse Barre looked surprised. 

Rotha placed the forefinger of her right hand to 
the thumb of her left, and counted on the white, 
small fingers. 

“There was Tuesday, which was my birthday, 
and Wednesday, and Thursday, and Friday, and 
Saturday, and Sunday, and Monday, and Tuesday 
—the one which wasn’t my _ birthday — and 
Wednesday, and Thursday, and Friday, which 
is to-day ; that makes seven years and ten days, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes, miss. Now with a bit of black lead and 
an envelope, I could tell you in a minute what 
your birthday is, and in what year you were born.” 

“ Could you really ?” 

Rotha, it was evident, was greatly impressed. 
She bent forward as Nurse Barre began to operate 
with pencil and paper. 

“Please let me see you do it.” 
Nurse Barre did it. 
“ Now, my dear little lady, that’s written down ; 
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and nex’ I want you to try and remember if you’ve 
any nex’ of kin.” 

It is pleasant toimpress ; Nurse Barre was made 
of frail humanity, and was showing off a little. She 
was not surprised when Rotha asked— 

“What are necks of kin ?” 

“ R’lations, miss. It’s the word they use in law. 
Did you ever hear of your havin’ a gran’pa ?” 

* No.” 

“Or a gran’ma ?” 

“Ne” 

“Or an uncle?” 

“ No.” 

“ Or an auntie?” 

* No.” 

“Think hard every time you answer, miss. I 
know as your dear ma had no kinsfolk, for I’ve 
heard her say so times and again, poor dear young 
lady, but your pa must sha’ belonged to people. 
Can’t you call to mind any uncle who ever sent 
you a box o’ sweeties? Did you never get a dolly 
from an auntie ?” 

“No,” came still the answer in the sweet, clear 
voice. 

Nurse Barre sighed, then said— 

“Well, your papa had friends, anyhow. Every 
gentleman has friends. Now don’t you think, Miss 
Rotha, that there’s one of them that he may have 
appointed to be your gardeen, in case that he should 
die suddent, as he’s done ?” 

“What is a ‘gardeen’?” Rotha asked, perplexed. 

“Gardeen’s the name of a person who takes the 
place of a parent, and does what’s best for the 
child.” 

“Then that’s what you are, Nurse Barre.” 

The young grave eyes met the old grave eyes. 

Nurse Barre battled with tears. 

“ As well talk to a winged angel as to you, miss. 
There’s no more o’ the sense o’ this world in you 
than there was in your dear ma, who was that lifted 
up with goodness that she was hardly mortial. 
Tell me now what Iam to do. There are all your 
pa’s papers in that seketary. Shall I read ’em ?” 

“ No—papa would not have liked that.” 

“ Just my own ideer. It don’t seem to me as 
I’ve any right to pry into em. You must read ’em, 
Miss Rotha, when you get sense.” 

“When I’m grown up?” 

“ Before that, miss. My proposal is that your 
pa’s papers shall be all locked up till you’re a young 
lady aged twelve. You'll have a lot o’ sense by 
that time, bein’ the quiet sort, and then you shall 
read ’em and take steps according. Till then you 
shall stay with me, me not presooming any ways, but 
always your servant, miss, and you the young lady.” 

“Yes, Nurse Barre. May I go on reading my 
book, Nurse Barre ?” 

“Why, yes, miss.” Nurse Barre rose, colouring 
slightly, and the little girl took her book, and was 
soon lost in it. Nurse Barre had offered half her 
dukedom, and this was all the thanks she had won. 
Rotha had listened to her with grave courtesy, and 
had assented to her proposal without a trace of 
emotion. She was now curled up in a big chair, 
reading. 


The sun had caught her hair, and made a 

















nimbus about her head. The little quiet face 
wore a rapt look. Nurse Barre stole peeps at her, 
then betook herself to the kitchen, leaving the 
child in possession of the sitting-room. After a 
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time quiet eyes were lifted, and the owner of them 
made a survey of her surroundings. 

She was in a low, good-sized room, ill-furnished. 
The bow-window was scantily curtained with 
thick white muslin, looped back with old gold silk ; 
short muslin blinds with many darns in them com- 
pleted the window-drapery. Six horsehair chairs 
were ranged in rows of three against the walls. 
Besides the leathern fauteuil in which the child sat, 
there was a capacious horsehair sofa. A bit of 
pretty colour came from a green-covered table in 
the window-light ; another table, in gloom, was 
covered with red cloth. For use was a small 
cabinet, having on it a jug of water and glasses ; 
for ornament a square piano, oblong, as square 
pianos always are, locked and covered with books 
and fancy boxes. The floor was carpeted, though 
only partially, with Kidderminster that had seen 
better days. A woollen rug, some oil-cloth and 
some floor-paint hid from sight such bare wood as 
the Kidderminster was too scant to cover. The 
pictures, like the chairs, were six in number, and 
consisted of five pretty bran-new oleographs and a 
quaint, antique print representing Peace, in the 
likeness of a lady with a pleasant preponderance of 
green in her dress, and having an olive-branch in 
one hand and a spade in the other. At one side 
of her lay cows and sheep ; at the other side stood 
a Gargantuan dove, considerably larger than any 
of the sheep, and not much smaller than the cows. 
A curly sea stretched away in the background. 
On this picture the child’s eyes rested long ; then 
they strayed to the mantelpiece, over which was a 
large, dull, brass-framed mirror, swathed in paper- 
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lace, and only faintly reflecting the mantel-orna- 
ments before it, a case of stuffed birds, flanked by 
two tall vases, filled with fluffy, dark grass. 

The little girl took it all in, then shut her eyes, 
and turned her face to the chair-back. I cannot at 
all say what she did, but I do not think she cried. 
An hour later she was lifted from the chair sleeping. 
Life was going a little heavily with her ; no mother, 
no father, no home,—this very strange room, and 
that very strange person, Nurse Barre. Thinking 
of it made her tired, she was only seven years old 
—and she fell asleep, with her warm face to the 
cold leather. 


CHAPTER III.—FIRST STEPS IN EDUCATION, 


N URSE BARRE, having undertaken the charge 
of the Reverend George Fleetwood’s daughter, 
was resolved to give her not only a home, 
but also, as she put it, an education which should 
fit her for the drawing-room. The amount of head- 
work which, with this aim in view, she insisted on 
Rotha’s doing daily was very considerable. It will 
here suffice to describe that done on the day upon 
which Mrs. Archdale arrived in Marseilles, and, by 
taking the room left unoccupied by the death of 
the little girl’s father, worked a great change in her 
fate. It was seven o'clock in the morning, the 
breakfast-table was cleared, and Nurse Barre was 
“washing-up.” With a dripping cup in her hand 
she turned to the child— 

“* Make haste now, Miss Rotha. TZzempest fugit, 
as your dear pa used to say. Take your books at 
once and begin the learning. First stand with your 
Bible over there,” pointing to the end of the room, 
“and read very serious.” 


The little girl stood against the wall, and read 
in a clear, beautiful voice : 

** Deut’romony, ecks—eye—vee.” 

“ That’s fourteen, Miss Rotha,” exclaimed Nurse 
Barre, as she pulled a towel through the handle of 
the cup. 

“That was very nice,” she said, somewhat later, 
when the child had finished reading the chapter 
and shut the book. “Now let us lose no time, 
but begin the counting. Which table have you 
learnt ?” 

A shadow passed over the child’s bright face. 
“The counting,” it was evident, was not looked 
forward to with pleasure. 

“ Four times.” 

She passed a paper book. 


Superior greatness was in Nurse Barre’s smile. 

“Never mind giving me that, miss. I know my 
multiplications up to the hundreds. What’s four 
times a hundred, Mis; Rotha ?” 

“That’s not in my tables, Nurse Barre.” 

‘‘Course it isn’t, miss. No need to tell me that. 
It should be in your head, as it is in mine. Come, 
come ; you are rerely silly in some respecks for 
your pa’s daughter, miss.” (A burning blush passed 
over Rotha’s face.) ‘ You try to think it out now. 
Four times a hundred. Why! it’s ridic’lous easy. 
What’s four times a little girl? You just set down 
to try to think that out.” 
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Rotha sat down—a little gold-haired, wistful- 
faced thing—woe-stricken, the flush slowly fading 
from her cheeks, and leaving them very pale. The 
proud mouth quivered, but no tears fell. Nurse 
Barre went on with her work, and some five 
minutes passed. Then she called the child to her. 

“ Well, what is the answer, miss ?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

This was said in a low voice, with bent head. 
Then the head was raised, and the voice grew 
pleading. 

“It’s nowhere in my arithmetic, and I can’t 
think it out. Please don’t be angry with me, 
Nurse Barre.” (The child’s face quivered.) “I’ve 
only been once a little girl.” 

Nurse Barre lifted hands and eyes. 

“Well, to be sure, miss, but you do take things 
strangely. Why, the answer is as simple as simple. 
It’s fourr little girls, of course; and the other 
answer is four hundred, and four times anything 
is just four of it. Now tell me what is four times 
a million?” 

“ Four.” 

Rotha drew back some steps, as, having given this 
answer, she saw a tempest gather in Nurse Barre’s 
eyes. The latter had dropped into a chair. 

** Yes, stand away from me, miss,” she said, in a 
voice thick with indignation. “Keep well away 
from me, for fear I’d forget that you’re your pa’s 
daughter and a lady. I can hardly hold my hands 











NURSE BARRE’S READING LESSON. 


from off you this minute. It’s like as if over the 
counting you became what they call idioticle. 
Four times a million—four/ May 2 poor woman 
be given patience. There now, I'll say no more.” 


(Rotha’s face was beginning to work curiously, and 
“We've had enough of the 
Shut up the book, and bring 


her eyes filmed). 
counting for to-day. 
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me the map of the British Islands. That’s right. 
Open it out on the table where I can see it, and 
listen to what I’m saying.” Rotha’s face cleared, 
and it was plain that she did not at all recoil from 
the geography lesson. 


Nurse Barre paused for a moment, struggled with 
a tickling in her throat, and began : 

“ You've learnt ithe names of the countries now, 
and the seas that go round and circlenavigate ‘em, 
and the names of the lines down and across, the 
longychudes and the lattychudes ; and the capitals. 
London with the Tower of London, and Edin- 
burgh with the Dook of Edinburgh, and Dublin 
with nothing extrornary. You've learnt all that, 
Miss Rotha ?” 

Rotha nodded, and waited for the continuation. 
This recapitulation of former work was made, if 
the truth must be said, mainly for self-glorification 
by Nurse Barre, and with a view to impressing her 
pupil, prior to entering upon new work concerning 
which she felt a little professional nervousness. It 
was only natural that she should feel this, for in 
teaching Rotha geography she had to depend 
almost wholly on her own knowledge of the sub- 
ject, the only aid to teaching which she possessed 
being a small map. At this she now looked criti 
cally, drawing the child’s attention to it. ‘“ What 
I want you to learn now, miss, is the counties 
which make up our native home, beginning right 
at the top in Scotland, here in Caith-” (she read 
slowly, adjusting her spectacles the while) “ ness. 
Now, miss, what name did I say ?” 

“You said Caith first, Nurse Barre, and then 
you said Ness.” 

Rotha was wide awake now, but she did not 
intend to be satirical. Nurse Barre said gravely : 

“That’s because I meant Caithness, miss ; the 
name is Caithness. Say Caithness, miss.” 

Rotha said Caithness. 

“Very good, miss. Now we can go on and 
continue. You can look on the map with me.” 

The golden and the grizzled head were both 
bent over Caithness. 

“What I want you to notice is what they call 
the p’sition of Caithness, meaning the place where 
it lays. It’s sticking, you see, out of the side of 
Now, you read that name for me, miss.” 

“Sutherland, Nurse Barre.” 

“Just so. It’s sticking out of the side of 
Sutherland, and it ends in a round point away out 
in the sea. Look at it carefully, miss. The shape 
of it is quite a penitentiary, which is an island that 
hasn’t water all round it.” 

“The same as a peninsula, I suppose.” Rotha 
had listened attentively, and looked up with eager 
interest. “ Papa taught me what a peninsula was.” 

“Just the same. I’d wish you to say peninsular, 
miss, because your dear pa said so. And now to 
go on and continue. You needn’t learn all the 
places named here, for fear your head wouldn’t 
hold ’em, but there are two written big, which is” 
(anew adjusting her glasses) “Thurso and Wick. 
Learn them. Next we'll take what they call the 
nateral features. There’s no mountains, you see, 
not to speak of. Mountains are done in black 
blotches. There’s one or two toddy little lakes 
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these here—and many rivers, but spiderlegs, all of 
‘em, not worth the learning.” 

“Then I’m only to learn Thurso and Wick, 
Nurse Barre ?” 

“Just only that, miss. Thurso and Wick in the 
peninsula of Caithness, by the side of Sutherland, 
up in the top of Scotland. Now cast your eye 
once more on the map, miss. ‘The whole, you see, 
is painted pink. I’d like you to remember that, 
merely as what is called a sing'e-arity.” 

“What is a single-arity, Nurse Barre ?” 

“ A thing that can’t be explained, miss ; what’s 
of the nature of a mystery. You see Caithness is 
pink, and Sutherland is yellow, and the next—I‘d 
like you to read me the name of the next county, 
miss ; the one here, not the size of a I’rench plum- 
stone.” 

** Cromarty.” 

“Just so. Well, Cromarty is green. That's 
wonderful, you know. Every county a different 
colour. Id like you, miss, always to learn the 
colour. Look away from the map, now, and tell 
me what colour Caithness is.” 

“ Pink, Nurse Barre.” 

“That's right. You're real good at geography, 
miss. Now you just look hard on that county for 
a minute or so, and then drore it for me. The 
young ladies where I was last in service, at home, 
before I came here among the French foreigners— 
it was what they called a ‘ Young Ladies’ Seminary’ 
—were great at droring maps, and I used to take 
them up bread for rubbing out their mistakes, 
that’s how I come to know my geography. I'd 
stand looking on, and your ma—to my mind as 
much a blessed angel then as she is now—would 
say, smilin—your own smile, miss, only you put 
it on seldomer through being half your pa’s. 
*Rerely,’ she'd say, ‘I’d like to have you for a 
pupil, Mrs. Barre ; you do seem that interested.’ ” 

Mrs. Barre passed her hand before her eyes. 

The little girl, who had been standing within the 
arms extended on either side of the map over 
which Nurse Barre leant, suddenly faced about, 
and, laying white hands on the red cheeks, drew 
down the large face to her little one, and kissed it. 

“ That’s because you loved my mamma, my dear, 
dear, dear, dear—dear—mamma !” 

The thrilling voice rose till it broke, and the last 
word was a sob. A silence of some moments 
followed, then the golden head was bent again 
upon the map. Nurse Barre understood the ges- 
ture. She was to go on with the lesson—in her 
own words, to “go on and continue.” 

“There is nothing more to be learnt, miss,” she 
said, “ but what I’ve told you. All that’s necessary 
now is for you to look steady at the map a little 
longer, and then take a blacklead and drore it in 
your copy-book.” 

“But I want to paint it pink, Nurse Barre. 
How am I to paint it pink ?” 

“You can’t paint it pink, miss, us having no 
paint.” 

“But the little girls who made maps for my 
mamma painted them, didn’t they, Nurse Barre ?” 

“Yes ; ’cause they had paint, which we haven't, 
you see. Now don’t you get to argifyin’ like that, 
but jus’ drore your map while I run down the street 


to fetch in what they here call ‘legyooms’ for 
dinner.” 

Nurse Barre had been tying on her bonnet as 
she spoke, and now quitted the house. 


Rotha, left alone, looked earnestly at the map 
for a few minutes, then shut it, and drew from 
memory with great care the county of Caithness. 
The production when finished looked something 
like a pear with a frill round it, this ornamentation 
being added, no doubt, to give an idea of the 
indented Scotch coast-line. Rotha looked at it for 
some moments with pleased pride, but when full a 
quarter of an hour passed and Nurse Barre was 
not yet back, she fell to thinking how she might 
improve it. The longer she looked at it, the less 
pleased she was with the dead-white appearance 
of it. It certainly wanted the flush of pink. The 
little girl’s eyes became troubled—any artist will 
understand this thing—and life became a burden 
not to be borne, looking upon Caithness without 
the flush of pink. She got down from her chair 
and walked about the kitchen and into the sitting- 
room adjoining it, looking for something red, the 
colour of which would “come off.” She moistened 
her finger and rubbed it on curtains and cushions, 
but the red of these came off as little as the red 
of her crimson tongue, which was held out for 
the application of the finger, and which curiously 
burlesqued the serious face. She returned to the 
kitchen, and, growing bolder, defied Bluebeard’s 
injunction, unlocked a cupboard, opened it, and 
peered in. The very thing !—Raspberry jam. 

She got on to a stool, took the jar down, un- 
covered it, and administered a coating of it to the 
county of Caithness, using her forefinger as a brush, 
and then sucking it, not to mess the jar, which she 
fastened carefully prior to returning it to its place 
on the shelf, a labour attended with great difficulty, 
it being much easier to get off a high stool with a 
jam-pot than to get on it with the same. But the 
thing was done, Caithness was one blush of beauty, 
and the pleasant taste of the paint was still tickling 
the palate of the artist when Nurse Barre returned. 

* Well, miss, have you drored the map?” 

Instead of answering, Rotha pointed proudly to 
her work. 

“Why, you’ve-——” 

Nurse Barre paused in wonderment. 

“ How did you get it like this, miss ?” 

“T drewed it first, and then I jammied it.” 

Nurse Barre sat down, placing the basket of 
vegetables on the floor before her. “ What will 
you be doing next, I wonder? As if my jam was 
hoil-paints !” 

Only when greatly agitated did Nurse Barre thus 
lend emphasis to a vowel. 

“Take the map away out of my sight. What 
you really do sometimes want, Miss Rotha, is 
corporeal punishment, for there’s no putting wisdom 
into you by words.” 

Having thus talked herself fairly out of breath, 
Nurse Barre fell to fanning herself with an ample 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“What is corporeal punishment ?” was asked, in 
the quietest of voices. 

“ Smacks.” 
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«You can smack me if you like, Nurse Barre.” 
The brave eyes were very proud. 

Nurse Barre drew to her the child, who had ap- 
proached her as she spoke, and her anger, short 
as sharp, ceased suddenly. Her manner became 
gentle and half amused. 

“Smack you, miss? How should I ever do 
that?” The smile on her face deepened. There 
was no responding smile on that of the little girl. 
She had been whipped with words, and was full 
of the deep resentment that the whipped child feels. 
Nurse Barre’s tone became aggrieved. “There 
you are now, in a tragedy huff! Not a glint of a 
smile on your face. I never did see the like of 
you for a stiff manner, excepting your pa, and he, 
to be sure, was stand-off enough. Now don’t you 
go flushing up, and thinking I’m blaming him. 
That was the kind of clergyman for me ; having 
him under your roof was like having a archbishop 
for every day—wonderfully raising. But it isn’t 
for you, Miss Rotha, though his daughter and your 
ma’s, and a young lady consequentially (in ordinary 
talk Nurse Barre would have said consequently), 
it isn’t for you, miss, bein’ still a child, to have a 
face on you as if you was a crowned empress and 
me the worm laying at your feet. It’s loftiness, that 
is, what’s ridiculous.” 

There was too much direct truth in the homely 
speech for it to miss taking effect. A soft hand 
stole into Nurse Barre’s. 

“ Please forgive me.” 

“Forgive you? Heart alive, what next? You 
do send every bit of blood to my face. Where 
were we in lessons, Miss Rotha ?” 

“T had only my copy to write.” 

“Very well, then, write it now, that’s a dear 
young lady, and then you can take a story-book 
and do just what you like for the rest of the day. 
Is there a copy set?” 

“No.” 

“What letter are you at? 

“ Dea 

“Well, then, I know what to set you.” 

Nurse Barre sat down at the table, and spread 
her left arm out, then took a pen, which she 
held between distended fingers. Her left ear 
almost rested on her elbow as she wrote in a large 
trembling hand : 


Procrastination is the thief of time. 


“What does that mean?” Rotha asked. 

“It means, what you've got to do, do at once. 

“Why not say it like that, then?” 

“Because, Miss Rotha, one can’t get along far 
usin’ words only one storey high. That’s just 
where there’s the difference between the low man 
and the scholar. ‘The scholar uses words several 
storeys high, and because the low man can’t climb 
up to his meanin’, why, there he is all his days, 
stickin’ in the mud. But it’s simple enough when 
you’ve practice in it. Now take your pen in your 
hand, miss, and write and remember : Procrastina- 
tion—that’s the door-bell.” 

This curious variation of the familiar axiom was 
the result of a ringing at the outer door so sudden 
as not to leave Nurse Barre time to complete one 
sentence before beginning the other. A moment 
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later she was ushering Mrs. Archdale into her 
parlour, and Rotha was pricking her ears to lose 
no sound of the pleasant English voices, one of 
them accompanied by—music this to the little 
lonely girl—a patter of childish feet. 


CHAPTER IV.—*‘ JE T’AIME,” 


T is hardly possible to listen intently to the 
sound of voices without catching the words to 
which these sounds shape themselves, and 

when Rotha Fleetwood had been listening intently 
for some few minutes to the voices in the room 
adjoining the kitchen, she realised that she was 
hearing the words spoken. The conviction brought 
a deep flush to her face, and she put her hands 
over her ears. How long she had sat thus she did 
not know, when she became suddenly conscious of 
another presence. A boy stood by her. There 
was Great Briton written all over his face, which 
was strikingly handsome. He was dressed as a 
Jack Tar, in white flannel and blue serge, with the 
regulation lanyard having the knife attached to it. 
On the large straw hat, crushed down on golden 
curls, the name of his ship, H.M.s. Vicfor, was printed 
in gold, his arm-badge was embroidered in gold, 
and an anchor worked in gold bedizened his 
flannel shirt. Rotha gazed at this apparition fairly 
dazzled. Rowan Archdale bore the inspection 
coolly, and waited for the lady in possession to 
speak. When, however, more than a minute 
passed, and no word was said by Rotha, he 
decided within himself that she had forgotten her 
English, and, collecting his crumbs of French, said 
agreeably, looking into the large quiet eyes which 
were fixed on his face with undisguised admiration : 

“ Petty feal, j'aime voo a/so.” 

The ice was broken, and the little girl smiled. 

“You're English.” 

“ How did you know ?” 

“ Guessed it.” 

* But I spoke French.” 

“Yes ; I guessed it all the same. 
name ?” 

“ Rowan Archdale. What were you doing ?” 

“My name is Rotha Fleetwood. Don’t you like 
to know my name ?” 

“ What were you doing ?” persisted the boy. 

“T was holding my ears.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because you talked so loudly in the next 
room.” 

“ Got a headache ?” 

“No. What makes you ask that?” 

“Coss when I have a headache I can’t bear 
noises.” 

“ Have you a headache now ?” 

“No; I had one once.” 

*T’m so sorry.” 

“Tt was ver’ long ago,” the six-year-old explained, 
his tone implying that this deep sympathy, though 
kind, was unneeded. A moment later he asked : 

“Did you hear what we said when we were 
talking ?” 

“ No.” 

“If you hadn’t putted your hands over your 
ears you would have heard.” 


What’s your 
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“Ves.” 

Rotha, for reasons no doubt known to herself, 
did not offer to explain her moral scruples. The 
boy went on : 

“Would you like to know what we said ?” 

“Yes, ’'d—like—to know.” 

The subtlety of this answer was lost on Rowan. 

“Got only one chair?” he said, looking round 
the room. 

“Yes ; you can sit on part of it.” 

“ Thank you.” 

The boy jumped up beside her. He was con- 
siderably the smaller, but took up the larger space. 
“You can hold on to me, if you like,” he said. 

The girl held on to him. 

“We're going to live here till my father comes 
to take us home.” 

* Are you? I have no father, Rowan.” 

The boy stared in blank amazement at the ir- 
relevancy of this communication. He said nothing. 

“Aren’t you sorry ?” 

“Not ver’ sorry,” came the answer in a con- 
strained voice, “coss I don’t know you yet, you 
see.” 

It was a difficult thing to say, but Rowan was 
cornered, and had to say something. It would 
have been more difficult to say anything else. The 
arm was taken from about his waist, and a longer 
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silence than had yet taken place ensued. The 
first to speak again was the boy. 

“T knewed you would slip off,” he said. 
couldn’t keep on without holding on to me.” 

The little girl had vainly endeavoured to keep 
her seat, and now stood on the floor. 

“You don’t like me,” she said gloomily. 

“T do; I like you ver’ much. I told you so 
first thing we said. I said j'aime vous. Wasn't 
that right ?” 

“No. I'll tell you how to say it, Rowan : je 
faime.” 

There were again two seated on the chair. 

“ Je faime,’? Rowan said quietly, and added, 
“ Now you say something.” 

“ Je aime,” Rotha said. 

“Silly ! That’s jus’ the same.” 

There was no answer, save a tightening of the 
arm about the boy, and a quick kiss ; thcn he was 
pushed from the chair. 

“ What are you going to do?” he asked. 

“T’m going to write my copy.” 

Rotha dipped her pen into the ink and wrote : 

“ Je faime.” 
Then she lifted a horror-stricken face. 

“Oh, Rowan, and I was to write— 


Procrastination is the thief of tini:.” 


“ You 





DOGS WE HAVE KNOWN. 


BY LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 


OME years ago I was the guest of my friends 
Colonel and Mrs. Hamilton. Besides myself, 
there was a large Christmas party of friends 

and children staying in the house. One evening 
in the drawing-room we all joined in the children’s 
play. Amongst other round games suggested by 
our hostess, we cach gave our definition of the best 
thing that this world can give. Some of the answers 
I still remember. One of the children said “A 
pony ;” another, a boy of thirteen, who was not yet 
allowed to shoot, “A gun ;” one of the men said, 
“ Money in the bank ;” a strange, elfish-looking 
little girl, with great grave grey eyes, “ Peace,” at 
which her brother burst out laughing, and said 
“She means getting away from Miss ‘Turner (her 
governess) and nursing Toby.” My own answer 
was, “The first day in the country,” and my 
hostess’s, ‘‘ My dog’s welcome.” 

“Will not mine do, Mamie?” inquired her 
husband, laughing. 

“Oh, no,” was her answer ; “ men are such un- 
certain creatures. You might have had a bad rent- 
day lately to greet my return, or one of the news- 
papers might have attacked some speech of yours 
on the morning when I re-appeared at home. In 
either of these cases my welcome would not be 
ideal, I am sure.” 

All her guests laughed. 





“Now I am quite sure of my dog’s welcome,” 
continued Mrs. Hamilton. “'There cre no ups 
and downs in my dog’s love, but it is all a great 
vest of devotion. ‘On n’est pas héros pour son 
valet de chambre ;’ but, on the other hand, the 
roughest, the most abject of men, can be as a god 
to his dog. 

“*Je n’aime plus rien, pas méme mon vieux 
chien.’ I know no cry of human misery more 
complete than that of Gautier in its intense bitter- 
ness. ‘Jamais Breton ne trahit,’ runs the grand 
old saying, and the same may be said of dogs. 
They are always loyal, and, whatever your humour, 
always sympathetic. My old aunt declares she 
has three certain tests for arriving at a true 
estimation of a woman’s character: Firstly, What 
is her maid’s judgment about her? Secondly, How 
does she treat post-horses? Thirdly, Does she 
like dogs ?” 

“T agree with you, particularly about the third 
test,” said Lady Constance Hillary, one of the 
guests. “We nearly all, if we examine our- 
selves truly, discover that we have in the in- 
most recesses of our heart some crucial test by 
which we judge our acquaintances, and if they 
refuse to look at this one thing in the same light 
as we do ourselves, we decide that there is no 
course for us to pursue but to ostracise them, with 
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civility if possible ; anyway, to reject their proffered 
friendship. 

Some people might urge that to act thus is to pro- 
claim ourselves guilty of gross intolerance. But my 
defence is, We are all bigoted where we care deeply. 

Men and women who do not like dogs I 
rank with Dr. Fell. I look upon them morally 
as invertebrate, incomplete beings. It is always 
a matter of regret to me that Lord Macaulay never 
had “une grande passion,” or kept a petdog. By 
doing either he would probably have developed 
his heart and added depth to his brilliancy. In all 
dogs we find that continual contentment in our 
society that is so touching. A child is always 
going through fresh phases and wanting new things. 
“Mamma, what can I have now toamuse myself?” 
or “ Mamma, what can I doafterwards?” It isthe 
absence of eznui in our dogs that is so refresh- 
ing. They are quite contented in being with us. 
In fact, they ask for nothing better than the presence 
of the beloved master or mistress. Our dogs, so 
to speak, sun themselves in our companionship. 

My little girl said to me the other day, “ Mamma, 
I suppose every angel in Heaven has a pet pup. 
Miss Jones,” naming her governess, “says that if I 
were to go there and become a little angel, I should 
have all my heart could desire.” Molly is devoted 
to dogs, and cannot imagine real happiness without 
them. A few days later she sought me, however, 
in great distress. “What is it?” I asked, for I 
saw that my little girl wore a sad face. “ Miss 
Jones says,” was the reply, “ that dogs don’t possess 
souls, and, therefore, can’t go to Heaven; but I 
won't believe that,” added the child defiantly, “ for 
Heaven would be to me a poor place without them.” 
To comfort her, I spoke of the old belief that souls 
pass after death into the bodies of other animals. 
She listened, apparently much interested, but 
suddenly interrupted me by saying, “If that’s the 
case, why don’t we take Rover to church, then, 
when we go there on Sundays?” 

“What answer could I give?” inquired Lady 
Constance of her hostess, who, however, only smiled 
and made no reply. 

Then she continued : “I must honestly confess 
I could think of none, so basely suggested: ‘ Ask 
papa when he comes back from London.’ ” 

“That was a base subterfuge indeed,” said her 
husband, laughing, “for my daughter came to me, 
and, in spite of the received orthodox opinion of 
most of the divines and of Miss Jones, I could 
not resist saying that I was not sure that dogs had 
not souls. Indeed, it is hard to believe that so 
much goodness, devotion, and fidelity are only 
mortal, for, as some one has written bitterly, ‘ Dogs 
have the virtues that men prate about.’ Le 
Maréchal Vaillant wrote under the picture of his 
dog Brusca : 

Du bien de mon maitre en ami je profite ; 
J’aimerais son pain noir, s’il était malheureux.” 


It is just this certainty of a dog’s devotion through 
thick and thin, and the sense that no change of 
fortune, no lack of worldly esteem, can lose you 
that one faithful heart, that makes one love one’s 
dog so much. ‘Tolstoi declares in the preface of 
one of his stories that to understand the depth of 
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devotion that human nature is capable of, you 
must know and live with the moujik ; and myself, I 
think the society of a dog must be looked upon as 
a liberal education from that point of view ; his 
devotion is a daily sermon, which should make 
each of us who owns a dog very humble. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Hillary, noticing that 
amongst the children a certain amount of fidgeting 
was going on, “I think that we are forgetting the 
presence of the children, who doubtless think we - 
are indulging in rather tall talk. What would you 
say”—and he addressed the children—“‘if we were all 
in turn to tell you storics of all the dogs we have 
known?” A little buzz of applause met this pro- 
posal, and our hostess, being pressed to tell the 
first tale, began by saying, “ Well, then, I will tell 
you how I found my little terrier ‘ Snap.’” 


“One day, about two years ago, I was driving 
into Charleston, which, as you know, is about two 
miles off. A little distance from the park gates I 
noticed that my pony carriage was followed by a 
little white dog—or at least by a little dog that 
had once been white. It ran along through the 
black mud of the roads, but nothing seemed to 
discourage it. On it came, keeping up some ten 
yards behind my carriage. At first I thought we 
only happened both of us to be going in the same 
direction, and that it was merely hurrying home ; 
but I was soon undeceived, for to my surprise the 
little dog followed me first into one shop and then 
into another. At last I got out again and went 
into the last. On returning to the ponies I was 
astonished to find that the poor little wanderer had 
jumped into the carriage, and ensconced herself 
comfortably amongst the cushions.” 

“«The brute won’t let me take it out,’ said Dick, 
my diminutive groom ; ‘it growls if I only touch it, 
something terrible.’ 

“*QOh, leave it, then,’ I replied, and Snap, as I 
afterwards christened her, drove back with me, 
sitting up proudly by my side. The next day I 
went out for a long ride. Without any encourage- 
ment on my part, the little terrier insisted upon 
following my horse. I think we must have gone 
over a distance of some twenty-four miles, through 
woods, over fields, and along the high-roads, but 
never once had I to call or whistle to bring her to 
my side. My little friend was always just behind 
me. ‘She be determined to earn herself a good 
home,’ said our old coachman, when I returned in 
the afternoon and he saw the little dog still follow- 
ing faithfully behind me. I asked him to catch 
and feed her, but Snap would not trust herself to 
his care. She showed her teeth and growled 
furiously when he approached her. ‘ More temper 
than dawg,’ murmured our old retainer as he 
relinquished his pursuit of her. ‘Cum, lassie, I'll 
do thee no harm ;’ but the terrier was not to be 
caught by his blandishments, and I had to catch 
her myself and feed her. Tome she cameat once, 
looking at me with her earnest wistful eyes, and 
placing complete trust in me immediately. 

“One of my friends says ‘Snap is redeemed by 
her many vices.’ What made her confidence in 
me from the very first most remarkable was her 
general dislike to all strangers. She hates nearly 
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everyone. ‘Snap spakes to us all about place,’ is 
said of her by our old gardener. 

“Obviously I am sorry to say her former master 
must have been opposed to law and order, for of 
all human beings she most hates policemen ! 

“She also entertains a strong dislike to clergy of 
all denominations. Last year when a high digni- 
tary of the Church came to call upon me, imagine 
my dismay when I saw during our interview 
Snap with evil designs, crawling under the 
furniture to nip his lordship’s legs. I was only 
just in time to prevent the catastrophe. The 
‘nasty. sneak,’ as my nephew Harry called her 
when he heard the story, was almost able before I 
could stop her to fulfil her wicked intentions. 
liappily, his lordship was unconscious of her 
inhospitable purpose, and when I caught her up 
only said: ‘Poor little dog! don’t trouble, Mrs. 
Hamilton, I am not at all nervous about dogs.’ 

“ Another time I remember taking Snap to a 
meeting got up to further the interests of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
All went well till a clergyman rose and addressed 
the meeting, when Snap jumped up also, barking 
ferociously, and tried to bite him. She was carried 
struggling and yelping with rage. ‘ Yon tyke can’t 
do with a parson,’ is the dictum of the villagers 
when they sce her go by with me. Snap is very 
faithful, very crotchety, distrusting nearly everybody, 
greeting every fresh acquaintance with marked 
suspicion, and going through life with a most 
exalted and ridiculous notion of her own im- 
portance, and also of that of her master and 
mistress.” 


“ Snap’s dislike to the clergy reminds me,” said 
Colonel Hamilton, “ of a story I heard the other 
day from my friend G——, the artist: You must 
know that last year the county gave old Vaughan 
of Marshford Grange, for his services as M.F.H., a 
testimonial. ‘Old V.,’ as he is known, has the 
hereditary temper of all the Vaughans—in fact, 
might vie with ‘Our Davey’ of Indian fame. G ) 
as you know, was selected by the Hunt Committee 
to paint the picture, and he went to stay at the 
Grange. The day after his arrival he went down 
to breakfast, but found nobody there but the old 
squire seated at his table, and by him a favourite 
large lean white bull terrier. ‘ Bob,’ he declared, 
looked at him out of the corner of his evil eye, 
and therefore it was with some trepidation that he 
approached the table. 

“¢ Swear, man, swear, or say something that he'll 
take for swearing,’ exclaimed his host. ‘If Bob 
takes you for a parson he'll bite you.’ The 
explanation of this supposed hostility on Bob’s 
part to the clergy consisted in the known and open 
warfare that existed between Vaughan and his 
parson. Some forty years before, the Squire had 
given his best living to his best college friend, 
and ever since there had been internecine war 
as a consequence. Poor G was that curious 
anomaly, an artist combined with the pink of 
spinsterly propriety ; and he could see no humour 
in the incident, but always declared that he felt 
nervous during his visit at the Grange lest Bob’s 
punishing jaws should mistake his antecedents and 








profession. But now, Lady Constance, it is your 
turn, as the children say.” 


“T have a very clever old dog at home,” said 
Lady Constance, turning to the children, “ called 
‘Sloe.’ She was, in her youth and prime, a most 
valuable retriever, but now is grown too old to 
do much but sleep in the sunshine. Eddie and 
Molly were given some time ago two pretty young 
white rabbits. They looked like balls of white 
fluff, and were the prettiest toy-like pets you can 
imagine. One night, unfortunately, they escaped 
from their protecting hutch. Sloe is one of those 
dogs who cannot resist temptation, and although 
she has often been whipped and scolded for 
massacring rabbits, never listens to the voice of 
conscience. In fact, she hardly seems as if she 
could help doing so, and appears to think, like the 
naughty boy of the story, that, in spite of the 
beating, the fun was too great to forego. 

‘Sloe is always loose, but has a kennel to sleep 
in at nights in the stable-yard. Opposite to her 
kennel is chained another dog—a retriever— 
‘Duchess’ by name, a lovely dog of a soft flaxen 
colour. This dog on this occasion, it so happened, 
had not yet been unchained. Sloe disappeared 
amongst the shrubberies, and found there her 
innocent victims. The poor little things were soon 
caught, and breathed their last in her ferocious. 
jaws. When Sloe had killed them she did not care 
to eat them, and, strange to say, she determined 
not to bury them, but resolved that it should appear 
that the murder had been committed by her com- 
panion, and that Duchess should bear the blame. 
It is said that she is jealous of her companion 
sharing the favour of her master, and so decided 
upon doing her a bad turn. Prompted probably 
by this evil thought, she carried her victims one 
after the other into Duchess’s kennel and left thenr 
there. The coachman, who was up betimes cleaning 
his harness, saw her do this. After which the old 
sly-boots retired to her own lair and went to sleep 
as if nothing had happened.” 


“ Did you ever owe your life toa dog?” inquired 
Colonel Hamilton, turning to Lady Constance. 

“Oh, yes, I did once,” was her reply. 

“Some years ago I was given a large dog—half 
bloodhound and half mastiff. To women and 
children he was very gentle, but he had an in- 
veterate dislike to all men. There was nothing he 
would not allow a baby to do to him. It might 
claw his eyes, sit on his back, tap his nose, screanr 
in his ears, and pull his hair ; and ‘ George,’ for 
such was his name, would sit and look at me with 
a sort of broad good-natured smile illuminating his 
face all the while. One year we all went up to a 
shooting lodge in Perthshire. In the paddock 
before the house there was a bull. I complained 
of our neighbour, for I thought he had an evil eye, 
and might some day do the children some mischief. 
Our landlord, however, would not listen to my 
complaints. .‘ Dinna ye fash yersel’, Geordie,’ he 
said to his herdsman, ‘ or take notice of what the 
women-folk say. It isa douce baistie, and he’ll nae 
harm bairns nor doggies.’ 

“In spite of this, one afternoon I had occasion 
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to cross the meadow, when suddenly I turned round 
and saw the bull running behind me. He bellowed 
fiercely as he advanced. Happily, when he charged 
I was able to spring aside, and so he passed me. 
But I saw that the wall at the end of the field was 
several hundred yards off, and I felt, if the bull 
turned again to pursue me, my life would not be 
worth much. Then I saw my faithful George 
standing sullenly teside me, all his ‘ hackles’ up, 
and waiting for the enemy with an ominous growl. 
The bull again turned, but my dog met him, and 
something of the inherited mastiff love of feats in 
the bull-ring must have awoke within him, for when 
the bull came after me the old dog flew at his nose, 
courageously ‘worried him, and fairly ended by 
routing him. In the meantime I slipped over the 
loose stone wall, and ran and opened the gate at 
the bottom of the field, through which trotted a 
few minutes later my protector. 

“T told my story when I returned to the house, 
and the keeper promised me that he would speak 
to the bailiff at our landlord’s farm and have the 
bull taken away on the following day. 

*“* Now, the grass of the paddock being particularly 
tender and sweet, it was the custom for the ‘hill 
ponies’ to graze at night in company with the 
cows and the bull. The horses and cattle had 
hitherto done so, without causing any damage to 
each other ; but the morning after my adventure 
one of the ponies was found gored to death, and 
an old cart-mare who had been running there with a 
foal was discovered to be so terribly injured that 
she had to be shot. It was noticed that the bull’s 
borns were crimson with blood, so there could be 
no doubt who was the delinquent. 

“The more you know of a bull, the less faith 
you can put in one,’ said our old cowherd to me 
one day when I recounted to him in Yorkshire my 
escape ; ‘and, saving your ladyship’s presence,’ he 
added, ‘bulls are as given to tantrums as young 
femules.’ 

“When George was young we tried to teach him 
some tricks,” continued Lady Constance, “ but, like 
a village boy, he ‘ was hard to learn ;’ and the only 
accomplishment he ever acquired was, during meals, 
to stand up and plant his front paws upon our 
shoulders, look over into our plates, and receive as 
a reward some tit-bit. Sometimes he would do 
this without any warning, and he seemed to derive 
a malicious pleasure in performing these antics 
upon the shoulders of some nervous lady, or upon 
some guest who did not share with us our canine 
love.” 


It had now come to my turn to contribute a 
story, and in answer to the children’s appeal I told 
them that I would tell them all that I could 
remember of my old favourite mastiff, “Ro 
Bean,” so-called after the Laird of Dumbiedike’s 
pony in the “ Heart of Midlothian.” 

“Rory was a very large fawn mastiff, with the 
orthodox black mask. I remember my little girl, 
when she was younger, having once been told that 
she must not go downstairs to her godmamma with 
a dirty face, resolved that if this was the case Rory 
must have a clean face too. So the next day, on 
entering the nursery I found she had got some soap 
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and water in a basin, and beside her I saw the 
great kindly beast, sitting up on her haunches, 
patiently waiting whilst her face was being washed ; 
but in spite ef all the child’s efforts the nose 
remained as black as ever. My !ittle girl’s verdict, 
‘that mastiffs is the best nursery dogs,’ was for a 
long time a joke amongst our friends. 

‘“‘For several years we took Rory up to London, 
but her stay there was always rather a sad one, 
for when out walking the crossings in the streets 
were a great source of terror to her. No maiden- 
aunt could have been more timid. She would 
never go over by herself, but would either bound 
forward violently or else hang back, and nearly pull 
over herguide. She had also a spinsterly objection 
to hansoms, and never would consent to be driven 
in one. On the other hand, she delighted in a 
drive in a ‘growler,’ and, if the driver were cleaning 
out his carriage, would often jump in and refuse to 
be taken out. When Rory followed us in London 
she had a foolish habit of wishing to seem inde 
pendent of all restraint, and of desiring to appear 
‘a gentleman at large.’ 

“Qn one unfortunate occasion, whilst indulging 
in this propensity, she was knocked over by a han- 
som—not badly hurt, but terribly overcome by a 
sense of the wickedness of the world, where such 
things could be possible. ‘The accident happened 
in Dover Street. Rory had strayed into the gutter 
after some tempting morsel she had espied there, 
and a dashing hansom had bowled her over. She 
lay yelping and howling and pitying herself intensely. 
My companion and I succeeded in dragging her into 
a baker’s shop, where she was shown every kindness 
and consideration, and then we drove her home in 
a four-wheeler. Rory was not much hurt, but for 
many days could hardly be induced to walk in the 
streets again. She seemed to be permeated with 
a sense of the instability and uncertainty of all 
things, and never appeared able to recover from 
her surprise that she, ‘Rory Bean,’ a mastiff 
of most ancient lineage and of the bluest blood, 
should not be able to walk about in safety 
wherever she pleased—even in the streets of the 
metropolis. 

“TI recollect we once lost her in London. She 
made her escape out of the house whilst we had 
gone for a ride in the park. When we returned 
from our ride, instead of hearing her joyous bark 
of welcome, and:seeing her flop down in her excite- 
ment the last four steps of the staircase, as was 
her wont, we were met instead by the anxious face 
of the butler, who told us Rory had run out and 
could not be found. Fortunately, we were not 
dining out that night, and so, as quickly as possible, 
we sallied forth in different directions to find her. 
The police were communicated with, and a letter 
duly written to the manager of the Dogs’ Home at 
Battersea, whilst my husband and I spent the 
evening in wandering from police-station to police- 
station, giving descriptions of the missing favourite. 

“Large fawn mastiff, answers to the name of 
‘Rory Bean,’ black face and perfectly gentle. I 
got quite wearied out in giving over and over again 
the same account. However, to cut a long story 
short, she was at last discovered by the butler, who 
heard her frantic baying a mile off in the centre of 
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Hyde Park, and brought her back, and so ended 
Rory Bean’s last season in London. 

* A few days before this escapade I took out Rory 
in one of the few squares where dogs are still 
allowed to accompany their masters. Bean hada 
naive way, when bored, of inviting you or any 
casual passer-by that she might chance to see, to a 
good game of romps with her. Her method was 
very simple. She would run round barking, but 
her voice was very deep, as of a voice in some 
subterranean cavern ; and with strangers this did 
not invariably awaken on their side a joyous reci- 


procity. Somehow, big dogs always ignore their 
size. They have a confirmed habit of creeping 


under tiny tables, and hanker after squeezing 
themselves through impossible gaps. Being, as a 
rule, quite innocent of all desire to injure any 
member of the human race, they cannot realise 
that it is possible that they in their turn can frighten 
anybody. 

“T remember on this particular occasion that I 
was interested in my book, and that when Rory 
had barked round me I had refused to play with 
her. For some time she had lain down quietly 
beside me, when suddenly an old gentleman came 
into view. He held in his hand a stick, with which 
he meditatively struck the pebbles of the pathway 
as he walked along. At sight of him Rory jumped 
up. She could not resist this particular action on 
his part, which she considered a special invitation 
to come and join ina good romp. To my con- 
sternation, before I could prevent her, I saw her 
barking and jumping round the poor frightened 
old gentleman, in good-natured but ominous- 
looking play. Seeing that he was.really alarmed, I 
rushed off to his rescue, seized my dog and apolo- 
gised. Wishing at the same time to say something 
that might somewhat condone her conduct, I said : 
‘I am very sorry, sir, but you see she is only a 
puppy,’ and pointed to Rory. This was not quite a 
correct statement, as my four-footed friend was at 
that time about two years old, and measured nearly 
thirty inches from the shoulder, but, as the old man 
seemed really frightened and muttered two ugly 
words in connection with each other, ‘ Hydro- 
phobia’ and ‘ Police,’ I was determined to do all 
I could to reassure him and smooth down his 
ruffled plumes. However, my elderly acquaintance 
would not be comforted, and I heard him muttering 
to himself as he retired from the square, ‘ Puppy 
indeed ! Puppy indeed !’ 

*‘ Bean’s death was very sad. Two years ago we 
left her in Yorkshire whilst we went to London. 
We heard of her continually whilst we were away, 
and she seemed very flourishing although growing 
old, till one day I got a letter to say that the old 
dog was suddenly taken very ill and could hardly 
move. The servants had taken her toa loose box, 
given her a good clean bed of straw, and were 
feeding her with such delicacies as she could be 
prevailed upon to take. 

“T had a sad journey home, thinking of the 
sufferings of my trusty old friend. I shall never 
forget her joy at seeing me once more. The poor 
faithful creature could not walk, but crawled along 
upon her stomach to meet me when I entered the 
loose box, filling the place with her cries of joy. 


She covered my hands with kisses, and then laid her 
head upon my knees whilst I sat down beside her. 
She whined with a sort of half-sorrow, half-pleasure 
—the first that she could not get up and show 
me round the gardens as was her wont, the second 
that she was happy to be thus resting in the pre- 
sence of her beloved mistress. Around her lay a 
variety of choice foods and tit-bits, but she was in 
too great pain to feed except from my hands. 

“ Poor dear Bean ! she looked at me out of her 
great solemn eyes. Those dear loving eyes ; with 
only one expression shining in them—a daily, 
hourly love—a love in spite of all things—a love 
invincible. 

* During those last few days of her life Rory could 
not bear to be left alone. Her eyes followed me 
tenderly round and round the stables wherever I 
went. Although constantly in great pain, I shall 
never forget her patience and her pathetic con- 
viction that I could always do her some good, and 
she believed in the miracle which I, alas! had no 
power to perform. The veterinary surgeon who 
attended her said she was suffering from sudden 
paralysis of the spine, and that she was incurable. 
This disease, it appears, is not very rare amongst 
old dogs who have lived, not always too wisely, but 
too well.” 


“Do tell us about some other dogs,” cry the 
children as I cease speaking. I search my memory, 
and then turn to the group of little faces that are 
waiting expectantly for me to begin, and continue : 

“Amongst the various breeds of dogs that I 
have come across personally, I know of none 
more faithful than the little fox-terrier is to his 
first devotion. He is a perfect little bantam-cock 
to fight, and never so happy as when he is in a row. 
‘The most unredeemed thing in nature,’ was a 
true remark I once heard made of one; and yet 
there is no dog more devoted to his master, or more 
gentle to the children of his own household. 

“T remember a little white terrier of my mother’s, 
a celebrated prize-winner, and of the old Eggesford 
breed, called ‘Spite.’ Before I married she was 
my special dog, and used to sleep in my room. 
For years afterwards, although a general pet, when- 
ever I returned to my old home she would prefer 
me to everyone else, and, when old and blind, 
would toddle up the polished oak staircase to my 
room, in spite of being terribly afraid of slipping 
through the carved banisters. She never forgot me 
or wavered when I was with her in giving me the 
first place in her affections. I have heard that the 
first of this noted strain was given many years ago 
to my father as a boy by ‘ Parson Jack.’ It seems 
that the terriers of Parson Russell were noted in 
the days when the manners and customs of the 
parsons of the West were ‘wild and furious.’ A 
parson of the ‘ Parson Froude’ type called upon 
him one evening in the dusk, to say that he had 
brought his. terrier to fight ‘ Parson Jack’s’ in a 
match. 

“* My father’s old friend, as I have often heard him 
tell the story to my mother, sent down word that 
he would not fight his dog because he ‘looked 
upon dog-fights as beastly sights,’ but if his brother 
clergyman would come upstairs, they would clear 
















the tables, and he would take his jacket off, and 
they would have some rounds, and see which was 
the best man, and he who won should keep the 
other’s dog. When the fight was fought and won, 
and when ‘ Parson Jack’ came off victorious, he 
claimed the other terrier. ‘And don’t yu goe for 
to think, my dear,’ he would add, turning to one of 
us children, as he ended the story, and speaking in 
broad Devonshire, as he often did when his heart 
. kindled at the memory of the county in the old 
days —‘ don’t yu goe for tu think as my having a set- 
tu zhocked the people in my parish. My vulk were 
only plazed to think as parsan was the best man of 
the tu, and if a parsan could stand up like a man 
in a round in they days, er was all the more likely 
to zuit ’em in the pulpit on Zundays.’ Once every 
year ‘Parsan Jack’ used to come and dine and 
sleep at my old home to keep his birthday, in 
company with my father and mother. At such 
times we as children used to come down to dessert 
to hear him tell stories in his racy way of Katerfelto, 
of long gallops over Exmoor after the stag, or of 
hard runs after the little ‘red rover’ with Mr. 
Fellowes’ hounds.” 

““What dogs have you now?” inquired Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

“Amongst others, a large St. Bernard,” is my reply 
~‘ Bathsheba, so called after Mr. Hardy’s heroine. 
Not that she has any of that young lady’s delicate 
changes and complications of character, nor is she 
even ‘almighty womanish.’ Our Bathsheba is of 
an inexhaustible good temper, stupid, and wonder- 
fully stolid and gentle. She is never crusty, and is 
the untiring playmate of any child. The ‘ Lubber 
fiend’ we call her sometimes in fun, for she seems 
to extend over acres of carpet when she takes a 
siesta in the drawing-room. ‘ Has she a soul?’ 
inquired a friend who admired the great gentle 
creature. ‘I fear not,’ was my reply; ‘only a 
stomach.’ 

“ Besides Bathsheba, we have a large retriever 
called ‘Frolic.’ He and Bath are given sometimes 
to running after people who go to the back door ; 
they never bite, but growl, and bark if it is a com- 
plete stranger. On one occasion, an Irishman who 
had been employed to do some draining met with 
this hostile reception. ‘ "Tis gude house-dogs,’ said 
my guardian of the poultry grimly. On hearing 
that the Irishman had been frightened, I sought 
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him, expressed to him my regrets, and said that, 
though big, the dogs were quite harmless. With 
ready wit he retorted: ‘ Begorra, it isn’t dogs that 
I am afraid of, but your ladyship keeps lions.’ ” 


“Just one more story,” cry the children as I 
cease speaking, and Mrs. Hamilton points to the 
clock, as their bedtime is long past. After a few 
minutes’ pause, I continue : 

“The other day I was told of a little girl who 
attended a distribution of prizes given by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

“She had won, you must know, a book as a 
reward for writing the best essay on the subject 
given, and, with the other successful children, was 
undergoing a wivd voce examination. ‘ Well, my 
dear,’ said the gentleman who had given away the 
prizes, ‘can you tell me why it is cruel to dock 
horses’ tails and trim dogs’ ears?’ ‘ Because,’ 
answered the little girl, ‘what God has joined 
together let no man put asunder.’ ” 

An explosion of childish laughter follows my 
story, and then the little ones troop up in silence to 
bed. I sit on, quietly looking into the fire, and 
as I sit so the voices of my friends seem to grow 
distant, and I fall into a reverie. Through my 
memory passes a vision of all the delightful dogs of 
history and of fiction. I think of faithful Gelert, 
that most heart-breaking hero of tender tragedy, 
and of that poor little spaniel whom death itself 
could not separate from his royal mistress’s skirts. 
I think of Kill-buck, Bevis, Bran, Elphin and 
Wasp, of Pepper, of Mustard, and of all Sir Walter’s 
creations. Better still, I like to picture to myself 
the great poet and writer at Abbotsford caressing 
his stately Maida or laughing slyly at Spice’s vic- 
tories over Ourisque, “greatly to Lady Scott’s 
vexation.” [love also to muse on that “whitest 
soul” Sir Isaac Newton bearing gently with the 
vagaries of his turbulent Diamond. And as these 
thoughts pass through my brain I feel a sense of 
intense gratitude for the affection of my own dog, 
and realise how pleasant a thing it is to have at 
least one friend in the world in whose eyes I can 
never do wrong—a friend who, to quote the words 
of a child in speaking of her dog, “ just loves and 
can find no fault.” 

Cc. M. G. 


Thorne’s House, Wakefield, 














THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STORY. 


A SKETCH IN CEYLON. 


W* were on our way across the island of Ceylon, 
travelling to Ampulla, a fever den. I was 
going to join a friend who held the not too 
enviable post of Government forester in that dis- 
trict, and my companion had business in the same 
quarter. 

The winds and rains of the monsoon had been 
with us for a fortnight. ‘They had converted the 
road into a mere mud canal, through which we 
waded ankle-deep. 

My companion and I were not alone. In this 
expedition of ours the commissariat department 
formed an important item of the programme, for 
the district of our destination was not only fever- 
stricken but famine-ridden. So we were accom- 
panied by a well-laden hackery, drawn by a stout 
bullock, and as my companion was determined to 
touch no water during our sojourn under the 
shadow of pestilence, I must confess that a great 
number of bottles formed the larger part of the 
cartload. 

We were benighted. It was no use denying it. 
‘There was nothing for us but to put up at the 
nearest cattle rest. The bullock itself showed un- 
mistakable signs of exhaustion. We scarcely dared 
to say how tired we were till we suddenly discerned 
in the distance the faint glimmer of a light, the 
sight of which roused my companion to urge on 
the poor bullock, in the familiar and curious lan- 
guage of the carters, with a twist of the tail by way 
of stimulant. Let me say at once that my com- 
panion was no friend of mine. We had a common 
starting-point and a common goal, but we had 
nothing else in common. 

We were well-nigh exhausted when we reached 
the cattle-rest, whose keeper came forward, lantern 
in hand, to receive us. Bidding the man to house 
and feed our animal, we went on to his hut. At its 
door, the glaring interior behind her, stood his wife, 
while from the room within snatches of song greeted 
our ears. 

The woman at the door called out to the merry- 
makers to be silent, and make room for the masters. 
She adjured a certain “ Podi” to throw more logs on 
the fire, asseverating that his laziness would be the 
death of her, and fawningly invited us to enter, 
indicating the best seats, least exposed to the bitter 
reek. 

Then followed dead silence. As we squatted 
down on the floor by the fire, the inmates of the 
room took a good survey of us. Clearly our first 
duty was to introduce ourselves, and my com- 
panion’s idea of doing so was by asking questions 
on all sides, a proceeding the natives showed no 
inclination to resent, though, of course, they may 
have withheld truth from their answers. 

“ How now,” said my companion autocratically, 
“whither are you bound?” 








“To Dumbara, sir.” 

“Ah! And now, you fellow, where are you 
from ?” 

I should really have liked to hear some equiva- 
lent to the saucy repartee, ‘‘ What business is it of 
yours?” which a Briton would have given under 
such inquisition. It pleased the hostess to inter- 
vene at this point, and explain her guests in her 
own way. 

“They come from Jaffna, most honourable 
master. They have a cartload of cigars, dry fish, 
yams, and what beside who knows ?” 

“Oh, is that you speaking, old mother?” said my 
fellow-traveller. “Well, we are thirsty and hungry ; 
what can you give us to eat?” 

“We have boiled sweet-potatoes, honourable 
master, and I can make some coffee if your 
graciousness can take it without sugar.” 

“What! haven’t you even your own jaggery 
stuff? Well, that will do. But now tell me, fellow, 
was there much rain on the north road? There 
was? Where did you stop last?” 

“ At Ampulla, sir, but only to feed.” 

“Was the forest-master there ?” 

“Yes, sir; he was anxiously expecting two gen- 
tlemen.” 

“We are on the road,” said my companion 
curtly. 

Thereupon the demeanour of every carter as- 
sumed a deeply respectful air, for the forester was 
a dreaded individual, with much power in his 
hands. 

The woman soon brought in the supper—a pot 
of boiled potatoes and a bow! of coffee. Podi, the 
help, followed with fresh plantain-leaves, which he 
proceeded to place before us in lieu of plates. The 
hostess waited on us, and we fell to at once. The 
other inmates betook themselves to one end of the 
hut, and carried on their conversation in whispers, 
nor did they re-form the group about the fire unti} 
our meal was over, and we had dipped our hands 
in water and dried them on our handkerchiefs. 

It was rather an uncanny scene —the circle of 
darkling forms, some squatted on their haunches, 
some seated tailor-wise, and one or two stretched 
full length upon the earthen floor, and fast asleep. 

My companion and I lit our pipes, determined 
to sit up. Slumber was out of the question, since 
we knew nothing of our fellow lodgers, whose cha- 
racter might be of the very worst description. Be- 
sides, we wished to be early astir next morning, so 
as to accomplish the greater part of our journey ’ 
before the sun rose high. 

It is the common practice of these carters when 
resting in such houses for the night, to entertain 
each other with snatches of song, not any better 
and probably not much worse than what we should 
hear among the ordinary run of such men in any 
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country. Or they call for a story. Every gang 
has its story-teller, who entertains them with fairy 
tales of his own composition, coloured to suit the 
humours of the company. 

To-night, however, probably overawed by our 
presence, conversation flagged, till my companion 
bluntly reproached the men for a set of dull dogs, 
and asked : 

“Who was the songster we heard as we came 
up?” 

All eyes turned upon a fat moon-faced youth, 
who looked confused and modestly proud, but on 
being pressed to resume his lay, only grinned from 
ear to ear and preserved silence. 

But the social fillip had been given. Everybody 
began talking at once. Among the voices might 
be heard that of a hill-man. He was telling about 
an exceptionally heavy rain of two years before, 
and the havoc it had wrought among his crops. 

“ But what of the crops?” he said. “They grow 
again, but those who were drowned at the ford can 
never come back.” 

“How now? What is this?” several voices 
asked. 

The old greyheaded highlandman, seeing that he 
was expected to tell his story, began to relate in 
that strange wailing voice which seems peculiar to 
the mountaineers of all countries : 

“Tt was not last year, my masters,” said he, 
addressing us, “it was the year before that. It 
rained as if the sea were let loose on us. It rained 
for two days. The Oya was fast swelling, and the 
water rose to the banks of my field. I remember 
that day well, for did I not spend the greater part 
of it striving to keep the water out of my field ?” 

There the old man paused, awaiting the response 
which always takes place in the course of Eastern 
narrations, and is so aggravating to Western im- 
patience. Such response is given by way of en- 
couragement to the story-teller, perhaps to con- 
vince him that his hearers are not asleep. In this 
case my fellow-traveller himself assumed this im- 
portant part, and said gravely, 

“Just so, father.” 

“Tt was on a Saturday, my honourable sir, and 
coming down the hill on his white horse I saw the 
big master of Kattuwatte. But the ford was yet 
passable and I had no fear. They crossed safely, 
and he departed in the direction of Rabodde, his 
coolie running behind the horse with a box on his 
head. As they passed me the honourable gentle- 
man was bitterly abusing his servant, with whom 
he seemed in great wrath.” 

Another pause. My companion again supplied 
the needed encouragement by the inquiry, “Is 
that so, now?” 

“True, honourable sir, but what matter? Mean- 
while the rain came down like a river and the Oya 
it rose so that my field was already flooded. The 
darkness of night was falling fast. I stood under 
the great rock by the flood watching the water rise, 
for I feared lest my very dwelling would be invaded 
by it. Then I heard the sound of a horse running 
hard, and back round the corner came the honour- 
able gentleman on his white horse, with his horse- 
keeper following him. And I thought, when he 
sees the might of the water he will hold his reins. 
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But no. Yet when he arrived near the rock where 
I stood, he drew in his horse with a great pull, so 
that a rein snapped like the breaking of a branch. 
‘Then I saw that the side of the horse was bleeding, 
and blood-stained foam fell from its mouth. The 
honourable gentleman was drunk.” 

Here came the usual pause. As this juncture 
was exciting it elicited quite a chorus. 

“Indeed!” “One thought as much.” “It was 
pay day, you see.” “God pity him.” 

The old man went on. 

“The horse stood still and trembled. Then the 
master jumped off, swearing terrible oaths, and as 
the horsekeeper came up he bade him open the 
box and give him out the bottle. The man was 
tired out, honourable sirs, and as he stooped to 
unstrap the box I could see marks of the whip on 
his bare back. ‘The master was very wroth, for the 
box would not easily open. So he kicked the man 
aside, swearing all the while. He opened the box 
himself, took out a small bottle, .nd emptied it at 
a draught, and then threw the bottle into the rush- 
ing water. Sirs, he could drink, that honourable 
gentleman! We had heard he drank a bottle of 
brandy every day.” 

Here came fresh ejaculations : “Ay ”—“Ah”— 
“They can drink, the honourable white gentle- 
men !” 

“ All the time the sky was ever darkening. But 
the master cared not nor noticed. He mounted 
his horse again and urged it into the water. I 
shouted to him to beware, but he did not seem 
to hear, or, if he heard, he would not heed. ‘The 
horsekeeper strapped the box up again. I watched 
the horse ; it trembled all over and stopped sud- 
denly. But the master struck it across the ears, 
and it reared twice. Then it plunged forward into 
the depths, throwing the master off its back by the 
sudden jerk. I thought he was gone then, but he 
rose to the surface and clung to a_ broken tree 
which happened to be floating ncar. When the 
horsekeeper saw what had befallen his master, he 
threw down the box and waded into the water after 
him. The man struggled against the current, 
which dashed him back on the bank. He sprang 
to his feet, ran up the bank of the Oya, and sprang 
into the water once more. This time the stream 
carried him straight to the branches on which the 
honourable gentleman was clinging. But just as 
he reached him, a big rush of water carried them 
both off, and I saw them no more, for it was dark, 
and what could I do? I gave an alarm as well as I 
could ; but, as I say, it was dark and nothing could 
be done. All night through, with our torches, we 
searched up and down the river, even as far as where 
the water falls. In the morning, sirs, on return- 
ing, we found the honourable master’s body lying 
up against the bank, caught bya lantana bush. It 
was a sad sight, gracious gentlemen. For the face 
was badly cut and blue in colour, and in his hand 
he clutched the torn cloth of the horsekeeper.” 

“Well, now, think of that !” 

“Then the planters from the neighbouring 
estates came down. The first to come was the 
short thick gentleman from the estate above my 
fields. He came without his coat, such was his 
haste. He also is a gentleman who is strong to 









drink, and then his wrath is terrible. But at other 
times, they say, he is a kind master. We all helped 
to make a bier with branches and leaves, and they 
carried the body of the honourable gentleman into 
Rabodde that very morning, and next day there 
was a great funeral. I did not see it, but my son- 
in-law, who happened to be in Rabodde selling 
pumpkins, he saw it, and reported that he counted 
nigh fifty white gentlemen. He also said that a 
Tamil woman followed the funeral afar off, bear- 
ing a fair child in her arms, and that she wept 
bitterly.” 

It was past midnight ere this story fairly ended. 
Some of the audience, weary, soon lost interest in 
it, but others asked innumerable paltry questions. 
At last, more forms lay at full length on the bare 
floor, some with nothing for a pillow, others with 
pillows improvised out of their garments, while a 
few who could find no sleeping-room leaned against 
the mud wall close to the fire, and gently dozed, 
their heads nodding lower and lower as sounder 
sleep overcame their strained muscles. 

As I gazed on this scene through the thin haze 
of smoke which hung over it, a strange sadness 
filled my soul. An inner voice seemed to suggest 
to me that there was something wanting to make 
the story of the evening complete. Almost in- 
voluntarily, I asked in a voice whose deep melan- 
choly startled me almost as much as it did my 
companions, “ What became of the horsekeeper ? ” 

“*Oh, the horsekeeper !” exclaimed the old man, 
in a tone which signified surprise that I could take 
any interest in such a menial. “None of his 
people searched for him. He was but a poor 
creature who had nothing, not even a jewel. His 
body must have been carried far down the Oya, 
near the edge of the forest, for one day on my way 
to cut wood I heard some jackals growling over 
some prey down by the waters ; and thinking they 
might have lighted on the carcass of a goat I had 
lately lost, I crept beneath the brushwood and 
peeped down the bank. But it seemed to me, 
honourable masters, that the skull which they were 
mumbling was not that of a goat.” 
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As the old man finished his narrative with weird 
significance the redly glowing fire flared up brightly 
for a moment, and a burnt log cracked and crumbled 
down. 

In the stillness which followed, broken only by 
the harsh breathing of some overfed slumberer, the 
occasional hoot of an owl outside, and the per- 
sistent chirp of a lizard on the wall, I suddenly 
saw, as if it was held before my mind’s eye, a para- 
graph which I had read in an old newspaper. 

“This morning’s up-country mail brings us word 
of the lamentable death by drowning, yesterday, of 
Mr. William Robinson, P.p., on X-gamma estate. 
It is, alas! another instance of what the long- 
suffering European has to endure and to suffer in 
the matter of native servants. If Mr. Robinson’s 
horsekeeper had been at his post by the horse’s 
head whilst his master was crossing the stream in- 
stead of lagging cowardly behind, this melancholy 
tragedy would have been averted, and the genial 
voice of this widely esteemed gentleman might still 
be heard in all those social gatherings in the dis- 
trict of Rabodde, to which his presence always lent 
so much intellectual charm. Our correspondent, 
Mr. Philpott, in announcing the sad event, writes : 
‘Poor old Robinson is gone.  Rascally horse- 
keeper’s neglect as usual. It appears that the 
scoundrel had aggravated Robinson the whole 
day, which reached a climax at the Rabodde rest- 
house. Reproof brought the usual effect of sulks, 
consequence not at Robinson’s horse’s head when 
crossing the beastly ford at the foot of your humble 
servant’s estate. Horse stumbled and threw 
Robinson. Of course, no aid was at hand, and so 
good old R. is no more. “Alas! poor Yorick, we 
shall not look upon his like again.” His body was 
found this morning. Funeral to-morrow, of which 
we will send you all particulars. The deceased 
gentleman belongs to a good old family in the 
south of England, where his sadly bereaved wife 
and children are living at present, for the education 
of the latter.’ ” 

Somehow, I realised I had heard the Other Side 
of the Story. 

GEORGE FERDINANDS. 
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A DBirthdayn Wraver. 
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Wuat would I pray if I might have my prayer? 
‘* Lord, fill his cup with gladness to the brim, 

Let his dear life be all one rapturous hymn, 
Give him to walk amid the sweet and fair ; 
Give me, instead, the agony to bear, 

All ache and weariness of heart and limb, 

All bitterness, all shadow of darkness dim, 


Hauntings of loss and hintings of despair.’ 


’ 


Nay, what am I to tell Thee how to deal 


With Thy beloved ? 


O my God, my God, 


Thy love is more than mine; Thou wilt reveal 
Thyself to him, whate’er the period ; 

Through pain and bliss alike wilt make him feel 
Thou art his portion and his life’s abode. 


























The higher function of criticism is to 
recognise what is good, to call atten- 
tion to it, and explain wherein its special excellen- 
cies lie. The critic need never notice work that is 
evil, weak, or inferior, unless he finds that some 
specious light is being cast on it, giving it an éc/at 
which it does not deserve. It is then his duty to 
do what he can to show the matter as it really is, 
just as he would advise a friend not to buy a house 
which seemed charming “in the pale moonlight ” 
until he had also seen it in the sunshine of common 
day. 

There are literary excellencies of many kinds— 
even first-rate excellencies. There are not many 
who gain the literary summits, but the few who do 
so are widely varied. Some of them may not even 
be able to appreciate some of the others, so different 
are they! And what different beauties and interests 
differing people find even in the same books! As 
Mrs. Stowe says (in that “ Pearl of Orr’s Island,” 
which the poet Whittier characterised as “a perfect 
idyll of New England life ”), “ There is a masculine 
and a feminine element in all knowledge, and a man 
and a woman put to the same study extract only 
what their nature fits them to see.” So there are 
those who read mainly for the excitement of a 
“story,” and others who note nothing save the 
development of character. This variation of in- 
terest and appreciation persists in all levels, down 
to the lowest, where the reader cares only to find 


Criticism. 








out some personal intention in the writer, to dis- 
cover at whom he is “hitting,” or to gratify some 
meaner curiosity of his own, like that of the good 
woman who loved to study biography, to see 
“what the dear gentleman died of,” and whether 
his symptoms were at all “like her own” ! 

I. F. M. 


The good of criticism has often been 
disputed. Is not honest criticism so 
much light and air which, thrown 
upon a living, healthy body, brings out all its 
beauty ; while that must be a mere skeleton, safe 
only in a stone coffin, which, being exposed to light 
and air, could moulder into dust !—r. p’rE. K. 


The Good of 
Criticism. 


It is frequently pointed out that the 
critic no longer sways the fate of the 
writer, as in the days when Jeffrey 
could make even the great and good Sir Walter 
tremble. In our times, when every daily paper has its 
columns of book notices, the public pays little heed 
to the reviewer’s guidance, and is no longer ready to 
think that an opinion must carry weight because it 
is anonymous. It is probably more wholesomely 
directed in its choice by that process of natural 


The Word 
that Cheers. 
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selection which helps it to pick out the literary 
food most pleasing to its palate. 

But while publishers express doubts as to the 
value of those criticisms which, while they elate or 
depress the old author, probably but little affect 
the circulation of his book, they are eager in recog- 
nising the great value of a discriminating and ap- 
preciative notice bestowed on the new writer. And 
how generously and spontaneously this is given, 
how gladly honest and painstaking work is com- 
mended, the pages of the leading reviews weekly 
testify. Thus, while the critic’s function may seem 
to many to be shorn of its former authority, it has 
still, in reality, a mission of the highest importance 
to perform ; for to speak the word that cheers and 
encourages some unknown toiler, to reward modest 
merit with welcome praise, is surely worthier than 
to wield the scorpion whip of a Jeffrey, wounding 
friend and foe alike.—k. 





For all that, the critic’s function does 
not begin and end with the recog- 
nition of merit. That is but one, and the 
pleasanter side of his task. He is also set as a 
watchman upon a hill-top to scan the literary 
horizon, and give warning of the first insidious 
approach of the enemy. How necessary this is, 
now that all the world has turned reader, those 
who have watched the rise, progress, and decline 
of but one school of novelists can testify. The 
advocates of naturalism in fiction set themselves a 
very high ideal. . It was, as Mr. Gosse points out, 
“‘to display society as it is, and to wipe out all 
hypocrisies of convention—it was to place all 
imagination on a scientific basis, and to open 
boundless vistas to sincere and courageous young 
novelists.” 

And yet, beginning with Jane Austen, “ the per- 
fection of the realistic ideal,” it has been prostituted 
into a mere chronicling of the ignobler side of life. 
“In their sombre, grimy, and dreary studies in 
pathology, clinical bulletins of a soul dying of 
atrophy, we may see what the limits of reaiism are, 
and how impossible it is that human readers should 
much longer go on enjoying this sort of literary 
aliment.”— K. 


Natural'sm. 


Says Epictetus : “ We come into the 
world having by nature no idea of a 
right-angled triangle, or a quarter- 
tone, or a semi-tone.” 

Some of us, alack ! go out of the world having 
acquired but scant knowledge concerning these 
things. Of such, however, are not the critics. 
They are, if I err not wholly, the people who have 
acquired knowledge concerning right-angled tri- 
angles, quarter-tones, and semi-tones, and who 
twit the painters and poets by reason of this 
fact.—E. D’E. K 


The Critic's 
Acquired 
Knowledge. 


The Critic's ‘ When,” said a wise man once, “is 
and the Poet's a horse in wretched case? Not 

Function. when he cannot crow, but when he 
cannot run. When is a dog? Not when he can- 
not fly, but when he cannot trace.” 


Here now is given in a nutshell the case of those 
critics who make unfair demands, and of those 
poets who miscalculate their own powers. Could one 
but bring the former to understand that over them 
every horse-dealer has an advantage —for the horse- 
dealer who has branded a horse as in wretched 
case because it cannot crow has surely not yet 
seen the light—and (consummation yet more 
devoutly to be wished !) could one but bring the 
latter to realise that over them every dog has a 
pull, it being most certain that no dog the wide 
world over has yet attempted to fly !—kr. D’E. K. 





Bees and birds that are not poets go 
the round of the world’s gardens, 
stealing from flowers and fruits to make their honey 
and song, and never a creature says “ Stop thief !” 
Yet this cry is ever being sent after those birds 
and bees that are poets. It was cried after 
Shakespeare and after Coleridge ; it is being to-day 
cried after a poet—‘“Stop thief!” How dares 
anyone call this after a poet ?—E. D’E. K. 


—e 
Plagiarism. 


“To be noted in gentlemen is,” said 
once a notable gentlewoman, “ their 
manner of carrying themselves, of 
walking, of speaking, of deing silent.” 

These points it is—particularly the last-named 
point among them—that should be noted in poets. 
Their manner of being silent is very remarkable in 
the great poets. A lack of this fine reticence is in 
the main what separates from them the poets who 
are not great, such as—there is one in my thought, 
but he is living, and courtesy forbids the naming 
of him. He is too voluble.—e. D’E. K. 


A Poet's 


Reticence. 


I do not think reviewers ought to 
use cannon—the poets, almost to a 
man, being in the position of the 
Herzegovinians. When the Austrians not very 
many years ago were fighting against this people, 
one of them summed up the sentiments of his 
compatriots thus : 

“We think it very ungentlemanly of you to use 
cannon against us, when you know that we have 
none.” 

Well said, Herzegovinian !—r. D’E. kK. 


Cannon—a 
Word to 
Reviewers. 


A book is not bad because it fails to 
please “all and some.” If it pleases 
some whoare worthy of being detached 
from the all, it is good. A case in physics may 
help to illustrate this fact. A body is not un- 
magnetic because it fails to attract all things ; it is 
magnetic if it attract iron.—E. D’E. K. 


A Book's 
Reception, 


In a most interesting essay on “The 
Tyranny of the Novel,” which opens 
his new volume,' Mr. Gosse raises a 
question which a great many subscribers to Mudie 


The Tyranny 
of the Novel. 


1 *‘ Questions at Issue," by Edward Gos:e, 

















must from time to time have asked themselves, 
though not perhaps in the polite, persuasive, and 
humorous manner of the essayist. 

Why, he asks, do the novelists, having con- 
quered the field of literature, not make better use 
of the “unprecedented opportunity thrown in their 
way”? “Why should there not be novels written 
for middle-aged persons? Has the struggle for 
existence a charm only in its reproductive aspects? 
If everyone of us regards his or her life seriously, 
with an absolute and unflinching frankness, it will 
be admitted that love, extended so as to include 
all its forms—its sympathetic, its imaginative, its 
repressed, as well as its fulfilled and acknowledged 
forms—takes a place far more restricted than the 
formulz of the novelist would lead the inhabitant 
of some other planet to conjecture. . . . Is it sup- 
posed,” he continues, after prophesying the doom 
of the story confined to such narrow issues, “ that 
to describe one of the positive employments of life— 
a business or a profession, for example—would 
alienate the tender reader, and check that circula- 
tion about which novelists talk as nervously as if 
they were delicate invalids? . . . Why, if novels of 
the shop and the counting-house be considered 
sordid, can our novelists not describe the life of the 
sailor, of a game-keeper, of a railway porter, of a 
civil engineer ?” 

While in sympathy with his plea for a recognition 
of larger human interests in fiction, one feels that 
the question is best answered in his own words : 
“He (the professional writer) cannot describe a 
trade or a profession, for he knows none but his 
own” ; or, as he says in another place: “ Life is 
wide and it is elusive. All that the finest observer 
can do is to make a portrait of one corner of it.” 
Art is very long, and life brief. The novelist binds 
himself to an apprenticeship before he masters the 
first principles of his trade, or learns the very rudi- 
ments of his craft ; if the time of preparation were 
to be extended till he had acquired a precise know- 
ledge of the duties of ‘a stoker or a groom, a 
secretary of state or a pinmaker,’ the English novel 
would again disappear, as Mr. Gosse tells us it was 
eclipsed at the close of the eighteenth century, 
since no man would live long enough to write it. 
If some heir to millions were to found a school of 
fiction where literary aspirants should be freed 
from the sordid necessity to live while studying 
their art, we might hope for that broader treatment 
of life, that wider analysis of the mind’s workings 
for which the essayist sighs. But, unfortunately, 
the larger number of men and women who make 
literature a profession write for bread. And the 
bread is hardly won—far too hardly to allow of the 
leisurely saunter at which Fielding acquired his 
fame. The prizes of which we read fall but to the 
few, and no excursions into the unknown are per- 
mitted ; he dare not venture beyond familiar 
ground. Nor can he afford to ignore the demands 
of the publisher, or to alienate his audience by 
experiments. Mr. Gosse himself tells us that 
M. Ferdinand Fabre’s “ L’Abbé Tigrene,” a story 
in which there is no love-making, was his solitary 
venture in that direction ; he knew his public, 
and did not again defraud it of the sentiment it 
had learned to expect. But if the intention of the 
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novel be to represent humanity, its success will 
depend neither upon its display of exact technical 
knowledge, nor on its avoidance of love as a 
central theme ; it will be good in the measure in 
which it is true to life. ‘There is, therefore, hope 
still for those toilers in the modest “kitchen gar- 
den” who have neither the time nor the skill to 
cultivate the larger estate.—k. 


Mr. Gosse is perhaps a little un- 
gallantly severe towards that lesser 
star, the woman writer of minor fiction. 
Apparently she sins in his eyes because she con- 
fines herself to the narrow bounds of her knowledge. 
But if it be impossible for the average male writer 
(as it is impossible for the average clergyman or 
barrister) to study life in its many and varied 
phases before he sets himself to the culture of his 
own little acre, how hopelessly is his sister scribbler 
debarred from the bold invasion of unconquered 
realms. Let her try to set back her boundaries, 
to write a novel of the Stock Exchange, of law, of 
seafaring life; let her even take for her central 
interest the “Apple Culture of Dorset” or the 
“ Pilchard Fishing of Newlyn,” and she will but 
expose herself to the anonymous irony of the re- 
viewer. She will be wise if she limits herself to 
the affairs of the hearth and the heart, and is content 
to address that audience of young matrons and 
elderly ladies who, according to Mr. Gosse, are the 
chief readers of novels. 

If love be but an episode in man’s life, it occu- 
pies a large share of a woman’s thoughts and 
interests, and to present it in its nobler aspects is 
no mean task. No woman writer need despair 
who remembers Jane Austen. She covered but a 
modest canvas, and yet men, and the greatest of 
them, have crowned her among the Immortals.—k. 


The Woman 
Novelist. 


‘‘The mighty pocts from their flowing store 
Dispense like casual alms the careless ore ; 
Through throngs of men their lonely way 

they go, 

Let fall their costly thoughts, nor seem to know.” 


Spontaneity 
in Art. 


These first lines from the Prelude to William 
Watson’s Poems (Macmillan’s new edition) might 
be taken as a description of the poet as distinguished 
from the poetaster. They indicate the vast plain 
that divides the songster, “made for singing, as 
the finches and the thrushes,” who sings “ because 
he must,” and the versifier who makes elaborate 
experiments in rhyme, “always,” to quote from a 
well-known critic, “striving against the grain to 
say something prophetic and unparalleled, always 
grinding away with infinite labour and the sweat 
of his brow to get that expressed which a real 
poet murmurs almost unconsciously between a sigh 
and a whisper.” Spontaneity is the note of all true 
art, and the lack of it is more readily detected, more 
immediately resented in poetry than in prose, where 
an elaborate drapery may sometimes successfully 
conceal the thinness of thought. That difficult 
question, “ What is a poet?” has perhaps never 
been adequately answered, and most of us escape 
from the task of definition by pointing out the poets 
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that are nof poets. Even to the ear of the common 
people they are discoverable, for the feigned can 
never take the place of the initiative ; labour and 
effort cannot imitate the native glow of thought 
“winged with flame.” ‘True poctry walks clad in 
splendour, beautiful and imposing by reason of its 
inherent strength. That it may be at once spon- 
taneous, simple, sincere, and yet wrought to the 
highest technical perfection, the verses of the 
writer above quoted give ample proof ; but its right 
to claim an undying place on the roll-call of fame 
depends on something more than the grace of perfect 
melody. ‘The score of singers whom we set up in 
our English Valhalla from—‘“ The morning star of 
song—Dan Chaucer,” to the “ bright, particular 
planet,” gone down so lately on our horizon, have 
been royal givers of “costly thoughts,” lavish 
dispensers of ore from the deep mines of know- 
ledge ; and it is these gifts, added to their greater 
skill, force, originality, distinction, that, in spite of 
all revolutions of taste, all influences of time, lift 
and leave them high above the crowd. A lonely 
way is theirs, as is ever the path of kings; a 
high destiny—great masters and teachers of the 
world.—k. 


Genius never achieved any work of the highest 
order without the alliance of art and of persistent 
labour. The “careless” poets are always in danger 
of losing their fame, and are sure ultimately to lose 
much of it.—p. 


Mr. Watson contrasts his own defect with what 
he conceives to be this royal possession of the 
greater poets : 


*< Not mine the rich and showering hand that strews 
The facile largess of a stintless Muse. 
A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Capriciously she touches me to song, 
Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 
And wonder will she ever come again.” 


Matthew Arnold is speaking of the larger subject 
of “ Morality,” when he says : 


‘* We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides; 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


He pictures Nature moving in joy and swift 
strength without sign of “effort,” but he gives us 
the vision of an earlier day when she “lay upon 
the breast of God,” and breathed the inspirations 
of His sovereign will. Doubtless some of.the 
mightiest words ever spoken have been spontaneous, 
apparently even “casual”—no more deliberately 
shaped than the swift wit which we call a “ flash ”; 
and there is reason for believing that many of the 
finest lines we have in English poetry were written 
with as little premeditation as there is in the sky- 
lark’s note. 


** Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


This -“ blithe spirit” may be the poet. This we 
know without the beautiful reminder which follows 
—that the lark is: 


** Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden.” 


Truly this ethereal songster is the most fitting 
image we have of the poet’s own “spontaneity in 
art.” But have we not been too ready to talk of 
the inspiration of the poet as if he alone of men 
were favoured with thoughts in which his active 
will has no conscious part? Do not radiant visions 
dawn sometimes upon the painter, unbidden? And 
does not an Abt Vogler obey a “ manifold” impulse 
sometimes in the sounds he marshals on his keys? 
Has not the man of science, astronomer, mathe- 
matician, mechanic, his moments of insight and 
quick perception, that shape hypothesis, theory, 
law, and natural force to ends that would once 
have seemed superhuman? And does not a like 
spontaneity show often in commonest things and 
amongst humbler folk? Who can explain the 
‘casual ” words of the best speech when men meet 
in earnest talk ?—the apt phrase, the perfect image, 
the reasoned sentence supplied on the instant in 
unpremeditated converse. Are the movements of 
thought swift and hidden, like those of light, or the 
currents of electricity? Such questions throw us 
back on subtleties of relationship, on the deep 
mysteries of life and being. There must be fulness 
of life, perhaps in its original endowment, or ful- 
ness of mind, perhaps acquired by the very “art” 
which it seems to have laid aside. No English 
poet so suggests the unconscious action which 
Mr. Watson describes as Shakespeare. There is a 
perfection that seems beyond art in many of his 
utterances. Robert Browning is at the other 
extreme—apparently scornful of art, but rarely 
attaining to that perfect form which shows natural 
ease. Let his name remind us that Art is con- 
cerned not simply with expression, but with essential 
Truth and Beauty. Tennyson’s elaborate art all the 
world knows ; he seems never to have dispensed 
“careless ore,” but he gave his gold and silver 
notwithstanding. The unconsciousness of which 
Mr. Watson speaks is more, however, than spon- 
taneity : “Vor seem to know.” ‘This is no mean 
measure of manhood, whether it be found in poet, 
preacher, or common clay, that its best is held to 
be but part of the infinitely greater. Matthew 
Arnold brings us to the true issue in his vision of 
Nature. “Jn mystery our soul abides ;” but the 
soul that abides in love of Truth and Beauty will 
speak spontaneously of them, and at the same time 
seek them with an earnestness of will of which Art 
is but the natural expression.—s. 
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‘THE escape of H.M.S. Cadl/iopfe, Captain 
H. C. Kane, from the harbour of Apia, 
during the terrible hurricane that swept over 

the island of Samoa in March 1889, is one of the 

most thrilling incidents in naval history. 

It was a display of splendid seamanship and 
indomitable pluck, worthy of the best traditions of 
the British Navy. 

For some days the weather had been threatening. 
On March 15, at two p.M., the barometer fell to 
29° 11. On this warning every ship in the harbour 
ought to have got away from land. The harbour 
of Apia was at that time crowded with vessels. 
Disturbances and disputes on the island had 
brought thither war-ships of Germany and the 
United States, and one British cruiser, the Cad/iope, 
was there for the protection of British subjects. 
There were three German war-ships, the Ad/er, the 
Eéer, and the Olga, and three American, the 
Vandalia, the Nipsic, and the Zvrenton, the latter 
carrying the flag of Admiral Kimberley. Besides 
these there were six merchantmen, from 25 up to 
500 tons, and a number of small craft, occupying 
the space and encumbering the anchorage. 

On shore there were two rival factions of the 
Samoans in arms, and only prevented from attack- 
ing each other by the presence of armed sailors 
and marines from the German and American fleets. 
These two nationalities were watching events in 
sullen jealousy, and the commanders of the ships 
hardly on terms of official restraint and civility. 

The American admiral ought to have set the 
example of putting out to sea when the weather 
warning was perceived, but he stayed to watch 
political events on shore, and the other vessels also 
stuck to their positions. The storm continued on 
the 16th, and vessel after vessel, after scenes of 
frightful disorder and peril, was driven on shore or 
foundered in the bay. 

One of the German ships, the Zder, struck pn 
the reef and then went down stern foremost. Out 
of nearly eighty souls on board, only four were cast 
on shore alive. Other ships had less loss of men, 
but one by one all were wrecked and lost during 
the stormy night of the 16th. 

Then was displayed a scene of moral triumph 
amidst the disastrous confusion of the elements. 
What happened at this time has been told by a 
graphic pen—that of Robert Louis Stevenson— 
then in the islands. In his book entitled “A 
Footnote in History,” Mr. Stevenson tells the 
events of “ Eight Years’ of Trouble in Samoa,” 
which forms a dreary record to most readers, but 
he has given one of the eleven chapters of his book 
to the incidents of the hurricane of March 1889. 
At the moment of disaster, “the unfriendly consuls 
of Germany and Britain were both that morning at 
Matauta, and both displayed their noble qualities. 
De Coetlegon, the grim old soldier, collected his 
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family and kneeled with them in an agony of 
prayer for those exposed. The German consul, 
Knappe, more fortunate in that he was called to a 
more active service, on the wreck of the Adler 
hastened to the rescue, and amidst much personal 
danger got the Samoans to save the poor seamen. 

One might have expected that the angry Samoans 
of the Mataaja party would seize the opportunity 
for vengeance and fall upon their foes in the hour 
of their disadvantage. But there was no moment 
but of peaceful and generous rivalry among all the 
Samoans for the saving of life. They succeeded 
after many efforts in getting a line from the shore 
to the wreck of the Ader, but very few of the 
Germans got to land without broken limbs and 
other injuries from the furious violence of the surf. 
Let us leave the details of the scenes of wreck and 
of loss, having just mentioned the noble behaviour 
of the islanders and the cessation of all inter- 
national strife in the presence of danger of God’s 
sending and permission. The Samoans not only 
saved life, but they abstained from the thefts for 
which in the wreckage they had such opportunities. 
For these services, both in the saving of life and 
restoration of property, the Governments of 
Germany and the United States showed them- 
selves generous in reward. Senmann, chief of 
Apia, who had himself carried out a rope through 
the angry surf to the Zvenfon, had the suitable 
present of a new boat, and others were rewarded 
according to what was known of their exertions. 
What recurrence there might be of angry feeling 
and jealous rivalry among the opposing factions of 
Samoans or the hostile claimants to their allegiance, 
we have no need to dwell upon. The heroic escape 
of the Calliope and the good feeling of the 
Americans towards the Britishers alone can interest 
us in what remains to be recorded. For subsequent 
events in Samoa we must refer the reader to Mr. 
Stevenson’s book. 

On the morning of the 17th the storm was still 
raging and the waves appalling. The scene of 
devastation was painful to witness. The Zéer had 
vanished ; the Ad/er was high and dry ; the Olga 
and JVigsic beached, all with much damage and loss 
of men ; the 77enfon was sunk to the gun-deck and 
in collision with the Vandalia. The shore was 
heaped high with the wreckage. In peril from the 
continuance of the storm and the proximity of 
other ships, the Ca//iopfe was still with one anchor, 
but was dragging towards the reef. Captain Kane 
resolved to ship her remaining cable and stand 
boldly out to sea. Steaming ahead, under every 
pound of pressure, she slowly moved in the teeth 
of the hurricane, just clearing the Zvenfon, and 
escaped into the open sea through the narrow 
mouth of the harbour. The American admiral, 
anxious and in peril though he was, led three 
hearty cheers as she passed the Zyenfon. The 
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rudder of the 7venton was broken, the wheel carried 
away ; flooded with water, the admiral had just made 
thesignal, “fires extinguished,” and he was now help- 
less, awaiting what seemed the inevitable end. Yet 
the gallant old sailor, from his disabled hulk, rejoiced 
at the pluck of the Englishman, and cheered as he 
passed between his ship and the reef. The cheer was 
answered from the Ca//iofe with an emotion easily 
conceived. This friendly ship of their kinsfolk 
was the last object seen from the Cad/iope for hours, 
it took so long to make way forward in such a 
hurricane. The mists closed round her as she left 
Samoa, uncertain as to the fate of the 7renfon. 

For the last sentence of our narrative we return 
to Louis Stevenson’s book. “Kane returned to 
Apia on the roth, to find that the Cad/iope was the 
only survivor of thirteen sail. He thanked his 
men, and in particular the engineers, in a speech 
of unusual feeling and beauty, of which one who 
was present remarked to another, as they left the 
ships, ‘ This has been like a means of grace.’ Nor 
did he forget to thank and compliment the admiral ; 
and he also wrote a note of thanks to him. 
Kimberley’s reply was generous and engaging. 


‘My dear captain,’ he wrote, ‘your kind note 
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received. You went out splendidly, and we all felt 
from our hearts for you, and our cheers came with 
sincerity and admiration for the able manner in 
which you handled your ship. We could not have 
been gladder if it had been one of our own ships, 
for in a time like that I can say truly with old 
Admiral Josiah Latnall, that ‘ blood zs thicker than 
water,’ ” 

Long may this feeling continue between the sea- 
men of both countries, and in war or peace may 
they ever stand by one another. 

Finally we would ask, what has been done by 
the Admiralty or by the Government of England to 
testify the admiration of the services of the captain 
and crew of the Ca//iofe? It was only a duty they 
performed, but by such a service the honour and 
fame of the British Navy has been spread over the 
world. Well done, Captain Kane ! 

Our illustration is (by permission) from the well- 
known picture belonging to the Art Union of 
London. The artist, W. L. Wylie, A.R.a., has 
chosen the moment when the Cad/iopfe was just 
passing the Zvenfon, whose crew, headed by their 
admiral, gave three hearty cheers as the English ship 
passed. 





ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 


SOME NOTES ON SCOTTISH HUMOUR. 


T is the custom for Scotchmen, all over the 
world, to gather on St. Andrew’s Day, Novem- 
ber 30, and by a dinner or other celebration 

to remember the dear native land. Some years 
ago a newspaper in Calcutta, called “The English- 
man,” in announcing the annual “St. Andrew’s 
dinner,” said it was hoped that there would 
be “a goodly gathering from the land o’ the 
leal!” ‘The writer thought this was a phrase equiva- 
lent to “the land o’ cakes,” or other designation 
characteristic of that country, little imagining that 
he was invoking a large muster of departed worthies 
and disembodied ghosts. The next paper con- 
tained a letter from the honorary secretary of the 
festival, addressed to the editor, saying, with grim 
humour, that “he had read with awe the an- 
nouncement that, in addition to those who were 
expected in the body, the company would be 
augmented by a number of Scotchmen from the 
world of spirits.” ! 

Long may St. Andrew’s Day be kept with all 

1 Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘true Scotchman” though he professes 

himself to be, made the same blunder in one of his speeches, 
and was corrected in a letter in the ‘‘ Times” on the following 
day by one who saw the Irish bull in his reference to ‘‘ the land 
of the leal.” Englishmen's blunders about Scottish matters are 
frequent, and always amusing to Scotchmen. A valued con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” on topics archzological and 
historical, the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A., tells us in his 
“Book of Popular Customs,” under November 30, that in 
Scotland this day is called Andrys Day and Andross Mess. 
**Singed sheep's heads,” he adds from Brand's book of anti- 


quities, ‘‘ are borne in the procession before the Scots in London 
on St. Andrew's Day!” 


honour, whether in Scotland, or in London at the 
dinner of the Scottish Corporation, or in India, or 
Australia, or in the United States, and wherever 
the sons and daughters of Caledonia are found. 
In 1870 I was told by the head gardener, super- 
intendent of the grounds near the Capitol at 
Washington, a true-hearted Scotchman, that they 
had the previous year “a grand gathering” of 
Scotchmen and of Scotchwomen; and he said 
also that neither on St. Andrew’s Day nor at a 
Burns’ festival were the speeches less patriotic 
and the enjoyment less hearty, because there was 
nothing but fruit and iced water on the table! I 
was struck with this remark, because a meeting of 
Scotchmen, in most parts of the world, is a scene 
of much noise and revelry. But we are improving 
with the times ! . 

The late Lord Neaves, an eloquent and witty 
Scotch judge, asked Dean Ramsay why he had put 
into his book so many stories about Scottish lairds 
and Scottish ministers—drunk. The Dean replied 
that his book was intended to be mainly a record 
of the passing away of old times and old ways, and 
he was indeed glad that the days of heavy drinking 
had passed away, but not the days of Scottish 
patriotism, and of Scottish humour, in anecdotes of 
which his work abounded. 


The celebrated English wit, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, who was when young a student at Edinburgh, 
did not give the Scotch any credit for humour. 
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“Tt requires a surgical operation,” he said, “to get 
a joke into the head of aScotchman.” “ Of course 
he meant Zng/ish jokes,” was the happy remark of 
another Englishman, Lord Iddesleigh, better known 
as Sir Stafford Northcote, when as Lord Rector he 
was addressing the professors and students of the 
University of Edinburgh. Sydney Smith made an 
amende honorable, \ong afterwards, to Robert 
Chambers, himself a dry humourist. Calling on 
Chambers in his lodgings in London, the witty 
canon introduced himself with the remark that “ it 
was only natural that the originator of the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ should come to see the 
originator of the ‘Edinburgh Journal.’” They 
talked much about Edinburgh in old times, and 
when Sydney Smith spoke of the Scotch being 
“an industrious and hard-workirg people,” Robert 
Chambers said, ‘‘ Well, we do sometimes work pretty 
hard ; but for all that we can relish a pleasantry as 
much as our neighbours. You must have seen that 
the Scotch have a considerable fund of humour.” 

“Oh, by all means,” replied Smith ; “ you are 
immensely funny people, but you need a little 
operating upon to let the fun out. I know of no 
instrument so effectual for the purpose as the cork- 
screw.” 

At this there was much mutual laughter, of 
course ; but we can hardly say that the witty 
canon’s explanation was satisfactory, or in fact that 
he quite understood what “humour ” really is. At 
all events, the Scottish people possess a rich fund of 
it, and show it in their literature as well as their 
life far beyond what Sydney Smith couid understand 
or appreciate. 


Take the songs of the Scotch. No nation in 
the world approaches them in their humour. The 
Americans come nearest, but we should like to 
know what men like Russell Lowell, or Bret Harte, 
or Mark Twain have said of “Duncan Gray,” or 
“The Laird o’ Cockpen,” or “ Johnnie Cope,” and 
many others as humorous. 


** Duncan fleech’d and Duncan prayed ; 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t; 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
Duncan sighed baith out and in, 
Grat his e’en baith blear’d and blin, 
Spek o’ louping o’er the linn, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


‘« Time and chance are but a tide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t ; 
Slighted love is sair to bide, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 
For a haughty hizzie dee? 
She may go to—France—-for me! 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 


** How it comes, let doctors tell, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 

Meg grew sick as he grew hale, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 
Duncan could not be her death, 
Swelling pity smoored his wrath, 
Now they’re crouse and canty baith, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t.” 


ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 


The whole of the song is full of humour. Dun- 
can’s trouble when he “spak o’ louping o’er the 
linn,” Meg’s turn of sighs and regrets, and the 
cheery ending of the courtship. 

Equally humorous, but with less prosperous end- 
ing, is the wooing of the Laird o’ Cockpen. He 
wanted a wife who would look well at the head of 
his table. So he mounted his grey mare, and rode 
away down by the dyke-side, to speak to 


‘* MacClish’s ae daughter o’ Clavers Ha’ Lea, 
A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree.” 


‘* His wig was weel pouthered, and as good as new, 
His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue, 
He put on a ring, a sword, and cocked hat, 
And wha could refuse the Laird wi’ a’ that?” 


When he rapped at the yett, Mistress Jean was 
told she was wanted to speak to the Laird o’ Cock- 
pen, known to all the country side as “aman proud 
and great, and his mind ta’en up with the things 
of the State”: 

‘* Mistress Jean was makin’ the elder flower wine : 

An’ what brings the Laird at sic a like time? 
She pat off her apron and on her silk gown, 
Her mutch wi’ red ribbons, and gaed awa’ down. 


** And when she came ben, he bowed fu’ low, 
An’ what was his errand he soon let her know. 
Amazed was the Laird when the lady said ‘ Na,’ 
And wi’ a laigh curtsey she turned awa’, 


** Dumfoundered was he, nae sigh did he gie, 
He mounted his mare, he rade cannily, 
And after, he thought, as he rade through the glen, 
She’s daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen.” 


Many generations afterwards another Laird 
o’ Cockpen, of “that line of auld descent,” as-Allan 
Ramsay called it, the Dalhousie who became “the 
great Indian Viceroy,” when he was young stood 
candidate for a membership of parliament for Edin- 
burgh. Lord Ramsay, as he then was, being un- 
successful in his canvass, the humour of the thing 
tickled the people, and everywhere was heard the 
tune of the Laird o’ Cockpen—*“ they are daft to 
refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen.” 

Many of the Jacobite songs of later times were 
brimful of humour. When Sir John Cope, with 
his English dragoons, fled from the Highlanders 
at Preston-pans, the flight was celebrated by a song: 


*¢ Sir John Cope trode the north right far, 
Yet ne’er a rebel he cam’ near, 
Until he landed at Dunbar 
Right early in the morning. 
Hey, Johnny Cope, are ye waking yet? 
Or are ye sleeping I would wit? 
O haste, get up, for the drums do beat. 
O fie, Cope, rise in the morning. 


** Atween the grey dawn and the sun, 
The Highland pipes come skirling on ; 
Now, fie, Johnnie Cope, get up and run, 

Twill be a bluidy morning. 
The war-pipes gave a wilder screed, 
The clans came down wi’ wicked speed ; 
He laid his leg out o’er his steed,— 

‘I wish you a very good morning !’ 


” 
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Long was the flight of Johnnie Cope remem- 
bered in Scotland, and the song was revived in 
humorous application for an incident of later times. 
In 1842 the great event in Edinburgh was the first 
visit of Queen Victoria and her husband, Prince 
Albert. It was expected that the fleet would arrive at 
Granton, near Leith, on the afternoon of August 31. 
The passage by sea was rough, and a thick fog 
down the Forth detained the royal yacht. She 
lay behind Inchkeith all night, and early in the 
morning glided out, and was at Granton pier soon 
after eight o’clock. The Queen being little dis- 
posed for a public reception, and wanting rest, 
landed and hurried on to Dalkeith Palace, in the 
carriage waiting for her, where she was received 
by the Duke of Buccleugh and Sir Robert Peel. 
There was no telegraph in those days, and the 
town council, instead of meeting the royal party 
and escorting them in procession to the city, were 
assembled in the council chamber awaiting the 
signal. The Lord Provost, Sir James Forrest, was 
innocent of all blame, but he never got rid of the 
unjust suspicion of being caught napping. So the 
most popular song of the day, and long after, was a 
new version of the old favourite : 


** Hey, Jamie Forrest, are ye waking yet? 
Or are ye sleepin’ in your bed? 
Hech, man, get up, for the drums: do beat, 
To meet the Queen i’ the morning.” 


The people of Edinburgh were gratified by wit- 
nessing a royal procession a few days afterwards, 
and the Queen and the Prince received a loyal 
and enthusiastic reception. 

The original song of Johnnie Cope was written 
by Adam Skirving, a farmer near Haddington. 
There are many variations of the song, one of 
which emphasises the running away of the com- 
mander, who with a small escort rode post haste 
to North Berwick, where Lord Mark Ker met him 
with the taunting sarcasm that “he believed he 
was the first general in history who had brought 
tidings of his own defeat.” ‘This was taken up by 
the people with the humorous additional stanzas : 


** Noo, Johnnie, troth, ye were na blate, 
To come wi’ the news o’ your ain defeat, 
And leave your men in sic a strait, 

So early in the morning. 


** «In faith,’ quo’ John, ‘I got sic flegs 
Wi’ their claymores and their filabegs, 
If I face them, de’il break my legs, 

So I wish you a good morning.’” 


There is much humour in some of the songs 
of Robert Burns, but the best of these are national 
favourites for other qualities, as “Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled,” with its proud patriotism, or “ A 
Man’s a Man for a’ that,” with its ring of manly in- 
dependence, or “ Auld lang Syne,” of hearty friend- 
ship, and many others where love and tenderness 
and pathos are more conspicuous than humour. 
For this we must rather turn to the longer poems, 
such as “The Twa Dogs” and “ Tam o’ Shanter.” 
At the Burns Centenary banquet in Edinburgh on 
January 25, 1859, there was an old man present 
who was alive when Burns was born, who had seen 


him and known him, Mr. Walter Glover, the carrier 
between Dumfries and Edinburgh in the days of 
the poet. He was born in 1758, and was in his 
1o1st year when he ascended the platform at 
that centenary celebration. Old Walter Glover, 
to the amazement of the audience, recited “Tam 
o’ Shanter” from end to end in a strong voice, and 
with due emphasis and discretion. This is an 
incident worth recording, and the enthusiasm with 
which the old man was received showed how deep 
was the veneration for Burns after a century had 
passed. He had his faults, and the influence of 
much that he wrote was not good, but who can 
help loving the author of “ The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night”? 


What was it that made the Scottish novels of 
“the author of Waverley” so popular? There was 
something more than the touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin; there was more than 
the patriotism which other nations may cherish as 
strongly; there was something besides the inventive 
genius and the dramatic skill of a great author. It 
was the genial, homely, altogether peculiar humour 
of Scottish life, the description of individual cha- 
racters or of classes of people with marvellous 
truthfulness, that roused the enthusiasm of his 
countrymen, not in Scotland only, but all over the 
world, and gave to Sir Walter Scott’s novels an 
unprecedented and universal popularity. 

One example must be given from Sir Walter 
Scott, but what can we select when the choice is 
so embarrassing ? Bailie Nicol Jarvie of the Saut- 
market, or Dominie Sampson in the cave with Meg 
Merrilees, or Andrew Fairservice, the gardener, or 
Dandie Dinmont, the sheep farmer, in the chambers 
of Pleydell the advocate, will at once occur to many 
a Scotch reader. In “Old Mortality,” a tale which 
deals with the times of Graham of Claverhouse 
and the Covenanters, a tale full of love and fighting 
and stirring events, the irrepressible flow of humour 
comes out in the characters of Mause and Cuddie 
Headrigg. In an earlier chapter Neil Blane, the 
town-piper of Tillietudlem, and landlord of the 
inn there, gives his lassie humorous but shrewd 
directions how to manage the house after her 
mother’s death. The old housekeeper, Janet Ali- 
son, at Milnwood, is also a droll original, and her 
lecturing Mr. Henry Morton is very rich. 

If we have to choose one humorous scene above 
others from the “ Wizard of the North,” it would 
be Edie Ochiltree and the Laird o’ Monkbarns in 
the “ Antiquary.” At the time when the old bedes- 
man gave the true explanation of the ramparts of 
Agricola, A.D.L.L. was no longer “ Agricola dicavit 
libens lubens,” but only Aiken Drum’s lang ladle, 
and Edie “minded the digging of the bourock ” 
where the mysterious inscription was found. ‘The 
examination of old Ochiltree by Bailie Littlejohn 
in the court is also a scene of unparalleled humour. 

Although Sir Walter Scott’s novels form the 
richest repertory of Scottish humour, a host of 
others can be named, from the coarser days of 
Smollett to those of Galt, with his “ Lawrie Tod,” 
and Moir (Delta) with his “Mansie Waugh.” 
Nor is there likelihood of the old vein being 
exhausted, as we see in the works of James Matthew 
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3arrie, who in his “ Auld Licht Sketches,” and “A 
Window in Thrums,” and the “ Little Minister,” 
has delighted so many readers. A tale of Scottish 
life, “Bits from Blinkbonny,” and its companion 
volume, “ More Bits from Blinkbonny,” prove that 
the humour of the Scottish people has not 
diminished in recent years. The author on the 
title-page is called John Strathesk, but this is 
widely known to be a pseudonym for John Tod, 
who may be proud of his work, and needs to seek 
no concealment, either for his own credit or the 
honour of his country. The description of Jamie 
Dunbar the carrier, and the arrival of his cart 
from Edinburgh, might have been written by 
Scott himself. It is a tale of the time of the dis- 
ruption of the kirk of Scotlan#, and it shows that 
though in the great cities, like Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, the march of progress may have touched 
some outward characteristics, the old ways, and old 
speech, and old humour of the Scottish country 
folk is little changed. 


If we are asked to give some anecdotes as speci- 
mens of humour, not old ones but new, it is not 
easy to distinguish. The Rev. George Gilfillan of 
Dundee was in great request as a lecturer as well 
as a preacher. He had preached at Sunderland on 
Sunday, and was asked to remain over Monday, 
and lecture on Scottish Humour. He replied that 
he was so busy he must put it off till another time, 
and then they must be content with “Cauld Kail 
het again.” Returning next season, what was his 
astonishment to behold large bills posted every- 
where that George Gilfillan would lecture on 
* Cauld Kail het again!” The Sunderland people 
did: not understand that he had meant only old 
materials used again. 

It was in Gilfillan’s chapel at Dundee that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson once was engaged to 
deliver two lectures. ‘The first was delivered from 
the pulpit, but Emerson’s matter was so strange 
to the people, that although orthodoxy was not 
much expected in Gilfillan’s pulpit, a humorous 
compromise was proposed by the minister, to 
avoid scandal, and the Boston philosopher had to 
speak his second discourse from the precentor’s 
desk ! 

Doctor Macknight, a man of learning but a 
very dull preacher, got a sly rebuke from the 
Evangelical Doctor Henry. Caught in a shower 
on his way to the afternoon service, the Doctor 
was in the vestry when he ought to have appeared 
in the church. ‘To the question “Do you think 
I’m dry eneuch noo?” he got the prompt reply, 
“Gang in ; you'll be dry eneuch when ye get into 
the pulpit.” 

The beadle, or “ minister’s man,” is fertile in 
humour, and many are the stories told of him. A 
bad living man at Falkirk was ridiculing the 
doctrine of original sin. The beadle put in his 
word with ready humour. “ Mr. Henderson, you 
needna fash yoursel’ about the consequences 0’ 
original sin, for to my knowledge you’ve as much 
akwal (actual) sin as will do your business at the 
Judgment Day.” Another beadle said to a pro- 
bationer who was a candidate for a vacant living, 
and was looking round the church after the service 
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—“ Ay, ye may tak’ a good look at it, for it’s no likely 
ye’ll ever see it again.” 

About Henry Erskine innumerable stories are 
told, and a recent memoir by Colonel Ferguson 
has put on record many which had before been 
only traditional. None are better than the 
anecdote which describes his talk with Mr. 
Matthew Ross, a former Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates. Ross was a small man, but a good 
lawyer ; and he was told by Erskine that General 
Kerr’s estate of Little Dean was to be sold. “Buy 
it, Matthew,” was Erskine’s advice, “and you know 
you would aye be Little Dean of that ilk.” 
Probably the retort to the Lord Chancellor is 
more familiarly known, when he was speaking in 
the House of Lords in an appeal case about a 
water bill. Irritated by the constant reference to 
watter from Scottish lips, the Chancellor said, “ Mr. 
Erskine do they spell water in Scotland with two t’s?” 
“No, my Lord, but we spell manners wi’ twa n’s.” 


Every new book of biography adds to the store 
of anecdotes of Scottish humour. One of the latest 
books is a “ Life of Dr. Robertson of Irvine.” <A 
woman had come several times to be married, 
and the marriage was put off because the man was 
not in a fit state. “My good woman,” said the 
minister, “why don’t you bring him when he’s 
sober?” ‘’Deed, sir, when he’s sober I canna get 
him to come.” 

There are many collections of Scottish anecdotes, 
a large number of which are full of humour. 
Robert Chambers compiled a volume which has 
often been reprinted. “The Book of Scottish 
Anecdote,” by Alexander Hislop, is of an encyclo- 
peedic character, social and historical as well as 
humorous. Dean Ramsay’s books are known 
throughout the world. 

The Dean tells a story of a “ natural,” who when 
charged by the minister with laziness, and told he 
could at least herd cows, answered “ Me herd! I 
dinna ken cows from geese!” This is a good 
anecdote spoiled in the telling. The incident 
happened in the life of a well-known “fool,” 
“Daft Jock,” the supposed original of David 
Gellatly. ‘This minister said he was “surely fit 
to herd a few cows.” “Me herd kye!” was Daft 
Jock’s answer—“I dinna ken corn from gerss.” 
He meant that he could not distinguish between 
grain or oats, and common grass or pasture. Not 
to know cows from geese would be too much 
ignorance to find even in an idiot ; for the stories 
about Scotch fules often bespeak considerable 
shrewdness. 

For instance, Jamie Fleming was not such a fool 
as he looked when finding a horse’s shoe on the road 
he showed it to the minister, and asked, in pretended 
ignorance, what it was. “ Jamie,” said the minister, 
“anybody that was not a fool would know that it 
is a horse’s shoe.” “ Ah!” said Jamie, with affected 
simplicity, “what it is to be wise—to ken that it is 
na a mare’s shoe !” 

Another “idiot,” Jamie Fraser, surprised people 
by his replies. The minister was annoyed by the 
number of people asleep during his afternoon 
sermons. He had often rebuked them for this 
impropriety. One day, when Jamie was sitting in 
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the front gallery wide awake, while many were 
slumbering around him, the minister said in loud 
voice, “ You see even Jamie Fraser, the idiot, does 
not fall asleep as so many of you are doing.” 
Jamie resented this personal remark, and quietly 
replied, “’Deed, sir, an I hadna been an idiot, I 
wad hae been sleeping too!” 


But we must rise to higher grades of Scottish 
humour before concluding. 

David Livingstone, the greatest of African tra- 
vellers, in his official reports and his published 
works, was very reticent about all things not di- 
rectly bearing on his work as a missionary and 
as a geographical explorer. But his letters to his 
friends and to his own people abound in bright, 
cheerful humour, and sometimes in his books there 
are flashes of that inner light which must have been 
a relief to him in his serious and solitary life of 
toil. Of this sort is his account of his reception 
as H.B.M. Consul by the Sultan of Zanzibar. “ We 
went to what is called his palace. His Highness 
met us at the bottom of the stair, and as he shook 
hands a brass band which he got at Bombay blared 
forth ‘God save the Queen.’ This was excessively 
ridiculous, but I maintained sufficient official gravity. 
After coffee and sherbet we came away, and the 
wretched band now struck up the ‘ British Grena- 
diers,’ as if the fact of my being only five feet eight, 
and Brebner about two inches lower, ought not 
to have suggested ‘Wee Willie Winkie’ as more 
appropriate. I was ready to explode, but got out 
of sight before giving way.” 

His descriptions of the personal ornaments of 
the African ladies, with sly comparisons of equally 
unnatural fashions of embellishment in civilised 
society at home, have amused many readers of his 
travels. Even in the times of darkest trial and 
disappointment he lightens his vexation by taking 
the humorous view of his troubles. ‘The hypo- 
critical philanthropist who had “ jewed him” in the 
sale of the worthless steamer, “ Ma Robert,” had 
sorely vexed his spirit, but he writes playfully about 
the miserable boat, calling her “ the old asthmatic,” 
from her puffing and snorting. “Every day,” he 
says, “a new leak bursts out, and our engineer is 
plastering and scoring, the pump going constantly. 
The whaler is as bad, all eaten by the teredo, so 
I thought it as well to take both, and stick to that 
which survives longest.” 

Towards Bishop Tozer, the successor of Bishop 
Mackenzie, Livingstone had a warm feeling as 
being a good man; but his hasty retreat from the 
mainland struck him as a comical move, although 
he heard of it with a sore heart, and tried hard to 
get him to reconsider the proposal. When the 
Bishop settled down at Zanzibar Livingstone pic- 
tured him humorously as “ strutting about there 
with his crozier, and on a fine clear day getting 2 
distant view of that continent of which he claimed 
to be bishop.” We are not at all surprised on 
meeting with the frequent ebullitions of this humour 
in his letters and journals, nor do we wonder at the 
hearty maledictions uttered at the rascals who stole 
nine out of every ten copies of “ Punch” posted to 
him, and earnestly asking for the volumes being 
sent, as less likely to be lost in transit. 


The same keen sense of humour appeared in 
another great Scotchman of our times, Charles 
Gordon, the hero of Khartoum. It often comes 
out, even in times of darkest trouble and anxiety. 
In 1876 he sent some of his people to see how 
things were going on with Mtesa, the black chief 
discovered by Captain Speke at Uganda, on the 
shores of Lake Nyassa, and introduced to the world 
by Stanley as “ King Mtesa,” and described as a 
good Christian. Gordon knew Mtesa, and had no 
high opinion of him. He thought him “’cute” 
enough for a native, but crafty, and without any 
truth or principle. ‘“ There was a German doctor 
up there with the troops,” says Gordon, “and Mtesa, 
sending out all his men but a few, took the Bible 
which Stanley had given to him, and asked the 
doctor to translate the passage in the Book of 
Revelation about the dragon and the woman in 
childbirth. This had to go through three lan- 
guages, and one wonders what Mtesa heard at the 
end of it.” 

Another time Gordon is giving an account of his 
sudden arrival at a remote outpost in the Soudan, 
having left his escort far behind, thanks to the 
swiftness of the camel he rode, as well as his own 
impatient ardour. Writing to his sister, he says, 
“It is fearful to behold the Governor-General, 
arrayed in gold clothes, flying along like a madman, 
with only a guide, as if he was pursued.” He 
himself was amused at the absurdity of the situation. 

General Gordon, like Livingstone, had a keen 
eye for observing the vanity of the female sex, and 
the love of ornamentation even among the most 
miserable slaves. “Three black sluts were brought 
before me to be questioned as to the escaped slave 
dealers. I saw one of them carefully undo the 
corner of a dirty bit of cloth she had on, and 
produce a necklace of a few paltry beads, which she 
put on, and then the poor creature looked quite 
happy.” Of a slave boy, whom he rescued and 
afterwards sent to England, he says, “He never 
smiles; he has gone through too much bitterness 
to feel any joy. I asked him to-day if he had 
got over his fatigues. He said, ‘No, no, I still 
feel effects of my journey, and (patting his own 
head) want of water.’ He is only stomach and 
head—one globe on the top of another.” This 
poor boy was the same who, years after, having 
been taught and trained in England, made a worthy 
appearance at the great meeting in Guildhall, on 
the occasion of the Jubilee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, presided over by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales ! 

But having toyed thus far with the humour of 
the Scotch, we must conclude on a higher level 
with reference to St. Andrew as the patron saint of 
Scotland. JA/ajora canamus. 


How came the Galilean Andrew, the brother of 
Simon Peter, to be associated with this remote 
northern land? We have only tradition and legend, 
not history, to guide us. Legend says that Peter 
was the first bishop of Rome, though we know that 
he laboured in Babylon and in the East. Legend 
says that his brother Andrew preached in Greece, 
and founded a church at Constantinople. Legend 
also says that his body, three hundred years after 
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his crucifixion and his burial at Byzantium, was 
conveyed by a Greek monk to Fifeshire, in Scot- 
land, about the year 368. “St. Andrews” was 
then named after him, and he became the tutelar 
patron and saint of Scotland. There is no more 
proof, however, of the bones of Andrew ever being 
in St. Andrews than of Peter ever being in Rome. 

What is true and certain is that Andrew was the 
first follower of Christ, or we may say “the first 
Christian.” Hence his place of honour in the 
Kalendar. The commencement of the ecclesiastical 
year is regulated by the Feast of St. Andrew, the 
nearest Sunday to which, whether before or after, 
is the “first Sunday in Advent.” Thus St. An- 
drew’s Day is sometimes the first and sometimes 
the last festival in the Christian year. In the 
English Book of Common Prayer, the Collect, 
Epistle, and Gospel for St. Andrew’s Day appear 
as the first after the Trinity Sundays. The move- 
able feasts of another portion of the year after 
Easter depend on other conditions, astronomical 
and lunar, which need not here be explained, but 
Advent Sunday is always, as already stated, the 


nearest to St. Andrew’s Day, the 3oth of Novem- 
ber. 


One word in conclusion about St. Andrew’s 
Cross, the national form of the emb'em, and also 
the badge of the Scottish “Order of the Thistle.” 
This order is said to have been instituted by a 
king of Scotland towards the end of the eighth 
century ; restored by James v in 1540 ; revived by 
James 1 in 1687; and re-established by Queen 
Anne in 1703. It used to be confined to the 
number of thirteen, the sovereign and twelve 
knights, or brethren of the Order ; but the number 
is increased now, as will be seen by reference to 
Whitaker’s Almanack. The motto is Memo me 
impune lacessit, the badge or jewel is St Andrew’s. 
cross, and the collar has an image of St. Andrew 
suspended from its centre, in gold enamelled. The 
ribbon is green, and the chief official, Sir Duncan 
Campbell, Bart., is designated “ Gentleman Usher 
of the Green Rod.” A Knight of the Thistle is 
the highest honcur which Scotchmen can now 
attain to. JAMES MACAULAY, M.D. 
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‘THERE are men who direct the course of 
scientific progress into new channels, leading 
to results that entirely revolutionise the social 

and material conditions of the human race. Of such 
is Lord Kelvin, one of those who have made electrical 
science what it is at the present moment. He it 
was who first recognised the immense importance 
of electricity as the universal intermediary form of 
energy, and he is the chief. 

He is by birth an Ulsterman, having been born 
in Belfast in 1824. His fathereJames Thomson, 
having gained distinction in his native place as a 
teacher and a writer of text-books on mathematics, 
was called in 1832 to the mathematical chair of 
Glasgow University. William Thomson became 
a student there when only eleven years old, and 
he at once became his father’s most distinguished 
pupil. In 1841 he proceeded to Cambridge, 
where he entered Peterhouse, and his brilliant 
university career foreshadowed the larger suc- 
cesses he was to obtain in after life. In 1845 
he graduated as second Wrangler and first Smith's 
prizeman, and was elected to a fellowship. It was 
not only in the schools, however, that he distin- 
guished himself—he rowed in the winning boat in 
the Oxford and Cambridge race, and also gained 
the Colquhoun silver sculls, besides taking an active 
part in field sports and other athletics. In 1846, 
at the age of twenty-two, he was appointed professor 
of natural philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
a post which he continues to hold. How fully he 
deserved the honour conferred upon him he has 
proved by an eminently successful professorial 
career of forty-seven years, and by his warm attach- 
ment to the University of Glasgow, of which he is 


the chief ornament. Many a tempting offer, amongst 
which one from his own University of Cambridge, 
he has refused, remaining faithful to an institution 
which first honoured him and has since repaid his 
fidelity by many tokens of gratitude. It is not only 
the academical body but also the citizens of Glasgow 
who are justly proud of him ; and it is not too much 
to say that the professor of natural philosophy is 
the most prominent figure in the commercial 
capital of Scotland. 

He is the author, jointly with Professor Tait, of 
a well-known treatise on natural philosophy, now 
regarded as a standard work, and his researches on 
heat and wave-motion have ranked him with the 
highest. His essays on electrostatics and magnetism 
were collected and published in one volume in 1872, 
while his collected mathematical and physical papers, 
which he is now passing through the press, have 
already reached their third volume. ‘Two volumes 
containing his collected “Popular Lectures and 
Addresses” have also quite lately been given to the 
public. 

Few men have done better work in the domain 
of science, pure and applied, and few have been 
more richly rewarded. He is a born and fortunate 
inventor, particularly of accurate and delicate 
scientific instruments. He is an expert in patent 
right, and his patents are many and his royalties. 
most remunerative. He is an Lu.p. of Cambridge 
and ap.c.L. of Oxford ; and he has been President 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, and of the British 
Association. In 1866 he was knighted along with 
Sir James Anderson and Sir Charles Bright, in 
recognition of his services in the laying and suc- 
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cessful working of the first Atlantic cable. In 
November 1891 he was elected President of the 
Royal Society, thus gaining the most coveted prize 
of a scientific career, and in January 1892 he was 
raised to the peerage by Lord Salisbury, assuming 
the title of Lord Kelvin from the well-known 
Glasgow stream. Nor have foreign countries 
failed to recognise his ability ; most of the learned 
societies of Europe have elected him as an 
Associate ; the German Emperor has bestowed 
upon him the Order of Merit, the French Govern- 
ment has made him a grand officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and 

he is also a ~ — 
Commander of 
the Order of 
Leopold of Bel- 
gium. 

It is mainly 
as an. elec- 
trician that he 
has gained his 
world-wide re- 
putation. The 
practical appli- 
cation of elec- 
tricity, when he 
commenced to 
take a leading 
part in the de- 
velopment of 
the science, and 
in fact for many 
years after- 
wards, was vir- 
tually confined 
to the telegraph, 
and, like his 
great predeces- 
sors, Weber and 
Gauss, he dis- 
cerned the vast 
importance of 
this instrument, 
and devoted his 
attentiontoren- | 
dering it univer- | 
sallyavailableas | 
a means of inter- 
communication, 
By his discovery 
of the law of 
retardation and 
by the invention 
of the mirror galvanometer, and, subsequently, of 
the siphon recorder, he gave us the first working 
submarine cable. 

The mirror galvanometer was invented because 
the ordinary telegraphic instrument was found 
unsuited to the varying current of a long-distance 
submarine line. It isan instrument of rare delicacy. 
A diminutive magnet of one or more fragments of 
steel watch-spring is fixed to the back of a light 
concave mirror about the size of a threepenny-piece. 
This tiny mirror is hung bya single fibre of cocoon 
silk in the centre of a coil of insulated fibre, and a 
curved magnet which serves to counteract the 
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magnetism of the earth is placed above it. A 
narrow beam of lamp-light passing through a slit 
falls on the mirror and is reflected by it upon a 
screen as a well-defined spot of light, which moves 
as the mirror moves, only more widely. So sensi- 
tive is the arrangement that it will move with the 
weakest current ; and even with a drop of acidulated 
water in a percussion cap and the tip of a copper 
pin and a zinc needle, you can signal to America 
and back. 

But the message leaves no trace ; its meaning is 
at the mercy of the receiving clerk, on whom there 

isnocheck. To 

- obviate this 
; came an almost 
equally delicate 
instrument, 
Thomson's “si 
phon recorder.” 
In this a coil is 
hung between 
the poles of a 
powerful mag- 
net and con- 
nected to a 
slender siphon 
of glass, one end 
of which dips 
into an ink-pot, 
while the other 
automatically 
squirts the ink 
on to a strip of 
moving paper. 
The siphon 
swings, and as 
it swings it 
registers the 
wavering _line 
from which the 
message can at 
any future time 
be read. 


If we now 
find in our 
morning paper 


an account ol 
all the more or 





less important 
events which 
have occurred 


in quarters of 
the globe as re- 
moteas America 
and Australia, and if we aré able to satisfy the 
ever-increasing demands of modern commerce, 
we owe it largely to Lord Kelvin. He was the 
engineer for many other cables besides that 
which first crossed the Atlantic. ‘The French 
Atlantic cable of 1869, the Mackay-Bennett cable 
of 1879, the Brazilian and River Plate cables and 
the West Indian links were all laid under the 
superintendence of him and his partner, Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin. Several of the expeditions he 
accompanied, and it was while on one of these 
voyages, that to Madeira in 1873, that he intro- 
duced his system of sounding with steel pianoforte 
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wire instead of the lead line. But what did he 
sound, it may be asked. Let Mr. Munro tell the 
story. 

“ Mr. James White was philosophical instrument- 
maker to the University, a post once held by James 
Watt, and most of Sir William Thomson’s apparatus 
were first constructed by him. One day while the 
sounding machine was in preparation, Sir William 
entered the old shop in Buchanan Street along with 
the late Mr. Joule of Manchester, celebrated for 
his determination of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat. Joule’s attention was called to a bundle of 
the pianoforte wire lying in the shop, and Thomson 
explained that he intended it for sounding purposes. 
What note? innocently inquired Joule, and was 
promptly answered, ‘The deep C !’” 

It was for his adjustable compass, however, that 
Thomson became most popularly known. By 
using aluminium so as to lighten the cord, and by 
fitting it with a series of fine parallel needles instead 
of a few thick ones, he produced an apparatus whose 
working part weighs only 200 grains, and which, 
with its many simple but ingenious fittings, is 
acknowledged to be the best compass extant, and 
has been most widely adopted in the naval and 
mercantile marine. 

His purely scientific reputation is as high as that 
of any man living. In heat he ranks with Joule ; 
in the dynamical theory of gases with Helmholtz ; 
in electricity with Faraday. It was in 1881 that 
the electric light and the telephone appeared on 
the scene, to occupy a prominent position, and he 
was one of the first to appreciate their importance. 
He then brought back with him from Paris a 
charged accumulator cell of the Planté type, and 


in a letter to the “Times” he pointed out the ~ 


vast field opened up by the possibility of electrical 
storage. He realised that by means of- the ac- 
cumulator that most prominent quality of electricity, 
its easy transmissibility, had been doubled in value, 


that it was now possible to transmit that peculiar 
form of energy, not only from one spot to another, 
but also from one period to a later one. To what 
extent these new applications occupied his attention 
is shown by his latest inventions, which chiefly con- 
sist of instruments for measuring electric light 
currents. The whole of these instruments, com- 
prising amongst others a direct reading standard 
balance, a volt meter, watt meter, and an ampere 
meter, bear the imprint of the inventor’s skill and 
originality, and have come into daily use in 
electrical laboratories and central stations ; they 
enable us to measure electrical quantities varying 
through the greatest possible range. 

Up to the year 1881 our knowledge of applied 
electricity consisted of the records of a large number 
of more or less successful experiments made with 
dynamos, lamps, telephones, and other appliances, 
unconnected with one another and carried out on an 
empirical basis. Electrical units had only just 
sprung into existence, and had different names 
and different values in different countries. It was 
then that the electrical congress set itself to work 
to bring light into the existing chaos, to establish 
practical units, to define terms and notations, and 
to connect by scientific links the results of tests and 
experiments. In the labours of this congress he 
took a leading part. On September 21 of that year 
Professor Mascart, the secretary of the committee, 
communicated toa plenary meeting of the congress 
the units of measurement which have since been 
universally adopted. The Glasgow professor there- 
upon, after having paid a well-merited tribute to 
the work done by Dr. Werner Siemens in the same 
direction, gave a masterly exposition in French 
of the considerations which had guided the com- 
mittee in the choice of the new units and notations, 
and thus, as it were, affixed the seal to the most 
momentous and most beneficial act in the history 
of electricity. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT SCIENCE, INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


MEMOIRS OF A HAILSTONE, 


TT‘HE career of a hailstone, from its birth in a 
high frozen fog to its final fall as a finished 
product upon the earth’s surface, is often an 

eventful one, and when cut open it reveals a 

striking little epitome of meteoric history. We 

learn from it how hailstones are made. When 
cut across, the larger hailstones usually show alter- 
nate layers of clear ice and compact snow. Ac- 

cording to M. Ferrel, who has done much im- 

portant and original work in meteorology, such a 

hailstone is produced from an ordinary soft hail- 

stone formed at a great height and falling into a 

raincloud where it gets a coating of water ; it is 

then carried by an ascending current into a high 
cold region where the water is frozen into clear ice 
and a deposit of snow takes place outside. The 


same hailstones may be caught in ascending cur- 
rents several times in succession, thus getting 
alternate coats of ice and snow. Dr. H. R. Mill 
(“ Realm of Nature”) points out that this accounts 
for true hailstones occurring only in summer, for it 
is Only in hot weather that powerful ascending 
currents of air are formed. 

This account of the formation of hailstones by 
the accretion of successive coats is remarkably well 
illustrated by the accompanying drawing made from 
specimens which fell at Harrogate last month in a 
heavy storm of thunder and lightning. Dr. John- 
stone Lavis, the well-known seismologist, accom- 
panies them with some very apt explanatory notes. 
The first shower consisted of hailstones about the 
size of peas and of the usual form; in a few 
minutes stones of the size shown in the engraving 
began to fall. These were cut open, when they 
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showed the alternate accretions of ice and snow 
already indicated. As will be seen, the hailstone 
begins with an opaque spherulitic centre, followed by 
two, three, and even a trail of a fourth clear ice shell 
alternating with opaque ice ; then follows a broad 
band of, clear ice with a few radiating air cavities, 
finally enclosed in a mass of white granular feathery 
ice. All these successive layers in the hailstone are 
really a record of the vapour strata encountered 
during its travels. The shower continued for 
nearly an hour. A number of these large stones were 
examined, and the same kind of structure, varying 





SECTION OF A HAILSTONE, 


with the nature of the strata traversed, was found 
in each. A prettier and more instructive “‘ medal,” 
as Dr. Mantell would have said, of the cosmical 
processes above us can hardly be imagined. Born 
in a frozen cloud, tossed about for many a mile in 
the warring winds, tornadoes, and currents of the 
great weather laboratories, the finished product at 
length comes down to earth with the open secret of 
its gradual formation writ large within it. By in- 
verting an umbrella to catch-the hailstones, and so 
preventing their probable fracture on the ground, 
the structure may often be seen in perfection. 


THE WASP SEASON OF 1893. 


The economic agriculturists have had abundant 
occasion during the past summer to study the ways 
of the wasp. According to Miss Eleanor Ormerod, 
consulting entomologist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, the dry, clayey, sandy, and limestone soils 
have never been more favourable for fossorial 
insects, such as the ground wasps, whose nests from 
April onwards have had an almost absolute immu- 
nity from floods. The hardness of the soil and 
other conditions incident to drought have made it 
impossible to bring appropriate dressings or 
mechanical appliances to bear. Accordingly, the 
nests of the common wasp and the larger German 
wasp, which is equally plentiful in Great Britain, 
have been dangerously abundant. So prolonged a 
period for observation has brought under notice 
at least two separate questions, both very practical 
and important, in addition to one which might 
almost be called psychological. The aggressive 
character of the wasps of 1893, and the numerous 
cases of unprovoked attacks which have resulted 
fatally to men and women, have been specially 
remarkable ; more evidence has been obtained as 
to the nature of wasp diet, and some common 


errors as to the structure of the sting have been 
amply illustrated. Wasps were abroad early in the 
year, when the fruit had not yet ripened, and their 
carnivorous propensities have been witnessed on a 
larger scale than usual, chiefly at the expense of the 
diptera or flies, upon which they have fed freely. 
One of our correspondents has seen wasps whilst 
on the wing cleverly picking off the gadflies from 
the tormented sides of oxen and horses, and per- 
forming the feat so defty as to bear them off in 
triumph without in any way disturbing the afflicted 
animals. 

The current belief that wasps only attack man 
when molested or irritated by him has been un- 
happily falsified in well-authenticated cases, some 
of them unfortunately fatal to the victims. Under 
certain conditions, probably owing to the nature of 
their food, wasps are persistently and dangerously 
combative. This truculent mood has been ob- 
served to develop viciously during the fruit season, 
and an explanation of it has been offered by the 
eminent pathologist, Dr. Lawson Tait, of Birming- 
ham. Dr. Tait was himself stung badly by a wasp 
without the least provocation, and after a good deal 
of close observation of wasps in the fruit season he 
concludes that they often feed to inebriety on 
rotting fruit. Under this stimulus they develop 
the most wanton and courageous pugnacity. 

“The sugar in some fruits which are most attacked 
by wasps has a tendency to pass into a kind or 
kinds of alcohol in the ordinary process of rotting. 
On such fruits, particularly grapes and plums, you 
will see wasps pushing and fighting in numbers 
much larger than can be accommodated, and you 
will observe them get very drunk, crawl away in a 
semi-somnolent condition, and repose in the grass 
for some time till they get over the ‘ bout,’ and 
then they will go at it again. It is while they are 
thus affected that they do their worst in stinging, 
both in the virulent nature of the stroke and the 
utterly unprovoked assaults of which they are 
guilty. I was stung last year by a drunken wasp, 
and suffered severely from symptoms of nerve 
poison for several days. In such peculiarities they 
resemble their human contemporaries. The wasp 
plague thus affords an important lesson. It 
is the result, not only of the heat and the 
drought, but of the ever-present ‘windfall.’ If 
this waste fruit were removed from the gardens 
and orchards and sent into towns, our poor children 
might be provided with very cheap jam, and the 
plague of wasps would be stayed. Some of the 
best jam I have ever tasted has been made this 
year at the cost of the labour and sugar of a 
mixture of fruit, all ‘windfalls.’” Dr. ‘Tait’s re- 
marks on the stimulating effects upon the wasp 
of the diet he describes will be confirmed by most 
owners of orchards and fruit-gardens. 

Lastly, several correspondents have made a 
somewhat common mistake as to the wasp’s ‘sting, 
which they think differs from that of the bee. 
“The bee,” says “Typo,” “stings you, leaves 
his sting behind, and dies ; he cannot withdraw 
the sting from your flesh because it is barbed like 
a fish-hook, and on tearing himself away to escape, 
part of the viscera is left behind, and in a short 
time death ensues as a consequence. The wasp’s 
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sting, on the contrary, is not barbed, and is simply 
like a needle ; accordingly the wasp stings with 
impunity and flies away and stings again another 
day.” But “Typo” is mistaken in stating that the 
sting of the wasp ‘is not barbed, for it is exactly 
like the bee’s in this respect. The fact is that 
neither wasps nor bees, if they can help it, leave 
their stings in the wound, as they certainly die 
shortly afterwards if they do. When exasperated 
or stimulated by alcoholic food, they sting the 
more severely and leave the sting, and sometimes 
even the “poison bag,” or vesicle containing the 
irritant fluid, behind. Moreover, the tension of 
the surface which is stung, e.g. the human skin, 
often determines whether the insect can or cannot 
withdraw the sting. According to all appearances, 
especially the present abundance of queen wasps, 
the season next year should be another wasp 
season, and the rudimentary nests and their queens 
will have to be taken early if the plague is to be 
less rampant than in the year 1893. 


THE RADIOPHONE: SPEAKING ALONG A RAY 
OF LIGHT, 


One of the most attractive of the scientific curio- 
sities of the Chicago Exhibition is Professor Bell’s 
** Radiophone,” by which articulate conversation is 
transmitted on a ray of light. The name of Pro- 
fessor Bell, the inventor of the telephone, naturally 
commands attention to any of his new applications 
of the principles of telephonic science. Most of 
our readers will remember his previous success 
with the photophone, an achievement in almost 
ultra-microscopical dynamics by which a telephone 
is caused to respond to the variations in intensity 
of a light-ray falling upon a selenium cell. Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell succeeded in transmitting 
articulate speech in this way by making a beam of 
light vibrate from a mirror in correspondence with 
the utterance of the speaker behind it. He used 
a thin mica or glass plate as a diaphragm, the 
plate (silvered) serving at the same time asa mirror. 
The reflected ray of light as it fell upon the 
selenium cell at the distant point varied in intensity 
in unison with the sound-waves sent through the 
diaphragm mirror. The varying intensity of the 
light produces on the selenium cell a corresponding 
variation in the resistance of the local circuit, and 
the varying current which results therefrom is 
translated into sound-waves by the telephone, these 
waves corresponding exactly with the sound-waves 
which vibrated the diaphragm. 

Professor Bell has now done even better than 
this. His experiments with the photophone stimu- 
lated further investigations, and it is now found 
that the transmission of sound is possible without 
the agency of a selenium cell, galvanic battery, or 
wires of any kind. He finds that non-luminous 
heat-rays are themselves capable of producing 
sound. This is the secret of the newly perfected 
instrument named the Radiophone. Instead of a 
selenium cell at the receiving end, the soot of 
charred cork is used, as being of far greater sensi- 
tiveness for the purpose. The mechanism is thus 
reduced to the minimum, and the phenomena are 
seen in a remarkably simple and instructive form. 


The accompanying diagram explains at a glance 
the component parts of the Radiophone as now in 
use in the Electricity Building at Chicago. An 
electric arc light is brought to bear upon the dia- 
phragm, its rays being rendered parallel for the 
purpose by a lens. ‘The rays are reflected from a 
thin diaphragm mirror to the receiving instrument 
about eighty or ninety feet away, at the north front 
of the Bell Telephone pavilion. The reflecting 
mirror is a disc of very thin glass, silvered on its 
reverse side. Opening into the chamber in the 
rear of this mirror is an ordinary speaking-tube, 
into which the sounds are uttered, causing the 
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mirror to vibrate. These rays, reflected in parallel 
lines, are received at the further end bya parabolic 
reflector, in the focus of which is placed a glass 
bulb containing a small portion of ordinary burnt 
cork. ‘This bulb is blown into the end of a glass 
tube, the other end of which is open, and to this 
is attached an ordinary phonograph hearing-tube 
which extends into a small cabinet, where the 
listener, removed from external noises, receives the 
message. 

It will readily be admitted that nothing could be 
simpler than this method of utilising a ray of light 
for transmitting articulate speech. At present, 
however, the transmitted messages as heard through 
the receiving-tubes lack sharpness of definition, and 
have somewhat of a muffled sound. The greatest 
distance hitherto traversed by the messages thus 
spoken is about the eighth of a mile. As might be 
expected, the experiment of intercepting the rays in 
their course by a glass vessel containing a suitable 
solution for stopping out the light rays, and only 
allowing the heat rays to pass, shows that it is the 
latter which produce the effect in the receiver. At 
the same time, the interposed filter being removed, 
some effect must be credited to the light rays, which 
when absorbed by burnt cork would be degraded 
into heat energy. 

Although the Radiophone is of great scientific 
interest, it is not at present put to any practical 
use. But such ingenious rehearsals in thermo- 
dynamics have a prospective value, and sooner or 
later the science ripens into sudden and unexpected 
forms of utility, rewarding the patient inventor for 
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loving and anxious labours which at the time 
seemed to be spent on purely theoretic ends. 


THE NOTTINGHAM MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


The British Association Congress of 1893, if it 
was not a meeting of the giants, such as those of 
forty years since (for the heroic age of the Associa- 
tion is probably over after its sixty years of effort), 
was by no means devoid of interest and value, and 
its record will be indispensable to those who are 
watching the attempted solutions of the great 
problems which have been bequeathed to the 
present generation by illustrious forerunners. The 
collective work of the Association sums up an enor- 
mous amount of individual research, the value of 
which can only be estimated when it is brought to 
a common focus. For the most part, progress is 
not only slow but often unrecognisable, so intricate 
is the dependence of one set of discoveries on the 
light obtainable from others. 

The president for 1893, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, 
is a biologist, and biology or the “ philosophy of 
living nature,” as it was paraphrased when the word 
was first coined, was his subject. Vital processes, 
as discoverable in the lowest or one-celled or- 
ganisms; the structural processes on which life 
depends, the functions by which the life expresses 
itself, the distinction between the physical and the 
physiological, were some of the points of a neces- 
sarily discursive and occasionally suggestive address. 
Although the seemingly automatic relationship of 
the lower unicellular forms to their surroundings 
was assumed and an explanation offered, mere 
“reflex actions” in response to external stimuli 
being picturesquely illustrated, the president’s 
general argument was far above the zero of 
materialistic physiology. 

The ideas of organism and of adaptation re- 
ceived considerable prominence. It was distinctly 
laid down that the organism, with its connoted 
adaptations, is that to which all other biological 
ideas must conform. Most of the discourse was 
devoted to a luminous idea of the specific energy 
with which each living cell isendowed. Whether it 
be a cell that secretes, a motor cell of the brain or 
a photogenous cell of the glowworm, each has its 
normal action. Its rule of action is strictly that of 
ministering to the interest of the whole organism 
of which it forms a part. Every individual cell in 
the most complex body is ever watchful to combat 
tendencies adverse to the slackening of vital energy 
in the whole, striving to do its duty without fail. 

In reply to the proposition that protoplasm is 
the basis of life, Dr. Sanderson rejoins that life is 
the basis of protoplasm. Nor were there wanting 
other propositions, emphatically of the up-grade 
character, which denote a new and better move- 
ment in English physiological circles. One of 
these we have already mentioned. Another was 
the president’s assertion that the physiologist is 
finding himself more and more the coadjutor of 
the psychologist, and less his director. 

The more wholesome and refreshing view of 
nature on her dynamical side was admirably set 
forth in Section G in Mr. Head’s paper on 


* Mechanisms in Nature.” Mr. Head's main thesis 
—familiar to most persons, but always renewing 
itself with fresh contributions—was that science, 
consciously or unconsciously, largely duplicates the 
mechanisms pre-existing in nature, and that nature 
may guide us still further to new and most im- 
portant adaptations of natural forces. Although 
treading somewhat familiar ground, the president 
by no means lacked a graphic manner. He said : 

“Not only has our mechanical nomenclature 
been largely taken from animals, but many of our 
principal mechanical devices have pre-existed in 
them. Thus, examples of levers of all three orders 
are to be found in the bodies of animals. The 
human foot contains instances of the first and 
second, and the forearm of the third order of 
lever. The patella, or knee-cap, is practically a 
part of a pulley. There are several hinges and 
some ball-and-socket joints, with perfect lubricating 
arrangements. Lungs are bellows, and the vocal 
organs comprise every requisite of a perfect musical 
instrument. The heart is a combination of four 
force-pumps, acting harmoniously together. The 
wrist, ankle, and spinal vertebrae form universal 
joints. The eyes may be regarded as double-lens 
cameras, with power to adjust focal length, and 
able, by their stereoscopic action, to gauge size, 
solidity, and distance. The nerves form a com- 
plete telegraph system, with separate up and down 
lines and a central exchange. The circulation of 
the blood is a double-line system of canals, in 
which the canal liquid and canal boats move 
together, making the complete circuit twice a 
minute, distributing supplies to wherever required, 
and taking up return loads wherever ready without 
stopping.” 

It is quite true that we have all grown up in a 
mechanical age, and need to be reminded of the 
wonderful examples of structure adapted to func- 
tion which exist in natural organisms, in bird and 
beast, and even in flowers, as seen in climbing 
plants, especially in the adaptation of stems to resist 
strains, and in many other ways. 

Of the five presidential addresses to the various 
sections, the address of Mr. Glazebrook to the 
Mathematical and Physical Section was the most 
important attempt to deal with physics on the 
cosmical scale, especially with the triad of entities 
which are at present discriminated as light, elec- 
tricity, and the ether. Most of our readers who 
have done us the honour of reading the series 
of short papers on the ether in these pages during 
the last few years will readily admit that this mys- 
terious yet inevitable topic blocks the way in our 
scientific parliament much as a well-known political 
measure arrests progress in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It is undoubtedly the great problem of our 
age. A thorough diagnosis of the ether would 
unquestionably abolish several branches of science 
which have hitherto been dealt with as having 
separate causal origins, orat least as requiring separate 
treatment. It is no longer doubted that light and 
electricity will eventually be resolved as a function 
of the ether, and the unification of these three 
phenomena would probably be a greater advance 
in our knowledge of the universe than even New- 
ton’s epech-making discovery of universal gravita- 
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tion. We may even go further, and hold that 
gravitation itself (which is at present but little more 
than a name) would probably be revealed to us 
with all its stupendous results by the same unifying 
discovery. Mr. Glazebrook’s address was a review 
of the line of advance which has been made towards 
this goal since the time of Newton, and those who 
may be unfamiliar with the subject will find an excel- 
lent clue to it in the phenomena of light, which can 
only be understood as an extremely rapid undu- 
latory process in a medium by postulating the ether 
as its vehicle. In fact, the nature of light has 
almost always been the critical question in all 
inquiries as to the nature and constitution of the 
ether. At the same time Newton’s perception 
that gravitation no less than light may require a 
medium to act in and through is well worth 
recalling, especially as evidence of the existence of 
a physical agency which no man has ever seen, 
and probably never will see, inasmuch as the ether 
is held by our best authorities to be absolutely 
imponderable. The notion that space, even inter- 
planetary space, can be a vacuum was one which 
Newton himself repudiated from the gravitational 
point of view. He says: 

“That gravity should be of such a nature that 
one celestial body may act upon another at a dis- 
tance through a vacuum without the mediation of 
anything else by and through which their action 
and force may be conveyed from one to another is 
to me so great an absurdity that I believe that no 
man who has in philosophical matters a competent 
faculty of thinking can ever fall into it.” 

Mr. Glazebrook went on. to trace in succession 
the various theories which since Newton’s time 
have been employed to provide a constitution for 
the ether and its functions, including the qualities 
of rigidity and, at the same time, of elasticity, for 
the purpose of transmitting the undulations of light 
and of standing the strains of electricity, etc. De- 
scribing the “labile” ether of Lord Kelvin as 
an “elastic solid,” the somewhat startling pro- 
viso was made that, if the ether is not infinite in 
extent, it must be held firm at its boundaries, or 
such a medium would collapse. So mechanical a 
conception, which almost calls up a vision of a 
macrocosmic framework, tightened with guyropes 
at its external boundaries, can scarcely be proposed 
with any other object than to show its unreality, 
and to prepare the mind for the inevitable alterna- 
tive—an ether of infinite extent. On this point one 
of the giants of the earlier days of the British 


Association has recently made a characteristically ° 


luminous remark. In his address on “The Lumi- 
niferous Ether,” delivered before the Victoria Insti- 
tute in June last, Sir George Grove writes : 

“Tf the ether, however vast the portion of space 
over which it extends, be really limited, we can 
hardly fail to speculate what there may be outside 
its limits. Space there might be wholly vacuous, 
or possibly outside altogether this vast system of 
stars and ether there may be another system subject 
to the same laws, or subject to different laws, as 
the case may be, equally vast in extent ; and if 
there be, then, so far as we can gather from such 
phenomena as are open to our investigation, ¢here 
can be no communication between that vast portion 


of space in part of which we live and an ideal 
system altogether outside the ether of which we have 
been speaking.” 

Thus vividly does Sir George bring home to the 
mind the fact that the ether is a necessary medium 
for a human world. 

Professor Oliver Lodge happily followed up 
the argument by recounting some of his practical 
experiments on the ether. These were made with 
the view of ascertaining the behaviour of the ether 
near matter. He said astronomers and physicists 
had often endeavoured to find out whether the 
earth in its motion carried the ether of space with 
it, as it does its own atmosphere. If so, the velo- 
city of light in the space near it would necessarily 
be affected. He had attacked the problem directly 
by moving a lump of matter and ascertaining 
whether the velocity of light in the space near it 
was affected by the motion. The matter consisted 
of two latge parallel steel discs, mounted on a 
vertical axis about an inch apart ; between these 
he passed two beams of light in opposite direc- 
tions from a common source. After passing three 
or four times round the space between the discs, 
the beams were brought to the same telescope, and 
gave rise to “interference bands.” If any change 
in the velocity of light occurred on spinning the 
discs, these interference bands would experience a 
shift. At a velocity of three thousand revolu- 
tions a minute, he had found no shift, even when 
the space between the discs was magnetised trans. 
versely to the direction of motion. He concluded 
that the ether near a body was not affected by the 
motion of the latter—in other words, that the ether 
slipped through a solid like wind through a grove 
of trees. 

It will be noticed that here again light is made 
the detective agent in the experiment, a fact which 
will surprise none who know the classical work 
done in the same direction by Sir George Stokes 
in his experiments in double refraction and “ inter- 
ference” phenomena. It is worth recording that 
Dr. Oliver Lodge does not think there is any 
mechanical connection between ether and matter. 
That there is a connection between them he has 
no doubt. At the same time, he holds that 
electricity may be a stress between ether and 
matter. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
Nottingham meeting was a practical demonstration 
of one of the greatest of recent feats in chemical 
physics. This was the. process of isolating and 
exhibiting the properties of the element fluorine. 
(The original feat, by M. Moissan, the French 
chemist, was described in these pages at the time.) 
Until quite recently, fluorine was the only element 
that chemists, in spite of many endeavours, had 
been unable to obtain in the free and uncombined 
state, the difficulty lying not so much in want of 
means to separate the element from its compounds 
as in the fact that at the moment of its liberation 
it attacks and corrodes the vessel in which the 
operation is conducted. The repetition of the 
feat was a brilliant success, especially as the experi- 
ment is very difficult and the apparatus costly, and 
no other chemist has yet been able to confirm 
M. Moissan’s results. 
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THOUGHT-SPLINTERS. 


OME problems are perchance insolvable, but 
must the attempt to solve them count for 
nothing? We drop our plummet into the 

ocean—if it does not strike the bottom is our effort 

quite wasted? Is it not something to know that 
there is still a depth beyond our reach? 


\ 


If pleasing ignorance is better than painful 
knowledge, then happy are they who see only the 
reflections of objects and hear only the echoes of 
sounds, whose life is a waking sleep. 


As the activity of the stomach is impaired by 
too much eating, that of the mind is impaired by 
too much reading. It is what we assimilate that 
nourishes. 


The man who does not accustom himself to 
voluntary labour will take ill with that which is not 
voluntary. 


How much of life is taken up with eating and 
drinking and with the struggles in order that we 
may eat and drink in comfort ! The realm of fiction 
frees itself from these grosser elements. How 
seldom do the heroes and heroines of poetry in- 
dulge in a meal! It is doubtful whether a hearty 
meal has been taken in poetry since Homer’s robust 
heroes handled the spit as deftly as the sword. 
With what a gusto did they eat and drink their fill ! 
The times have grown more refined, and your 
walking gentleman will pervade three volumes and 
never trouble you for more than a brandy-and- 
soda or a cigar. 


Excessive wit is like excessive seasoning in a dish. 
A sprinkling gives relish ; too much is worse than 
none at all. Do not pour in the whole contents 
of the cruet at once. 


Slavery underlay ancient society as Typhoeus 
underlay Aitna. The struggles of the crushed 
giant were ever threatening to rend the framework 
of the mountain mass which lay with the weight of 
despair upon his breast. It was the old form of 
the antagonism between Labour and Capital. 


He who disapproves of the study of philosophy 
is like the owl who asked the sun not to shine 
because it hurt his eyes and interfered with busi 
ness. 


The mind sometimes unduly disparages the body. 
The flame despises the wick and oil because they 
do not shine. 


To the philosopher death is but the stop at the 
end of the sentence. What concerns him is the 


perfection of the expression of the idea. The 
punctuation is a secondary consideration. 


The thinking and the unthinking act in the 
same way, but from a different standpoint. The 
philosopher works out the sum and gets the correct 
answer. The vulgar are content with a ready 
reckoner. They take as correct the answer which 
authority imposes on them without attempting to 
understand the why and wherefore. 


Cheerfulness is the sunshine of the face. 


To inveigh against doctrines is not to disprove 
them. 


The people who are always in the right are 
usually those who are always making out others to 
be in the wrong. The creaking wheel blames the 
badness of the roads, 


Too much learning hinders knowledge. A room 
may be so full of furniture that you can hardly find 
a chair to sit down on. 


Critics should act like gardeners, who prune in 
order that the fruit may be finer. ‘They ought not 
to hack and slash like wood-cutters. They should 
wield the knife and not the axe. 


Some men think themselves wondrous clever in 
getting out of difficulties. ‘They would have been 
a great deal cleverer if they had never got into 
them. 


Our friends are the mirror in which we see 
ourselves. 


He who will not work till he feels himself in the 
proper mood will soon feel himself in the proper 
mood never to work at all. 


The good talker is known by what he says, and 
also by what he does not say. 


Those who think the facts of religion unim- 
portant so long as religious emotions are awakened, 
reason like the man who, when asked what he 
would take to drink, replied, “ Anything that will 
intoxicate.” 


Expression is the dress of thought, and the coat 
often counts for more than the wearer. ‘The mean 
thought tricked out in the latest style is preferred 
to the great thought shabbily clad. It is not 
everyone who can detect the sinews of Uiysses 
beneath the rags of Irus. A. R. 








When the Lights are Wit. 


‘* LET FALL THE CURTAINS, WHEEL THE SOFA ROUND, 
So LET US WELCOME PEACEFUL EVEN!NG IN.” 


JRITING of an English winter, Washington 
W Irving says in one of those charming sketches 
which delighted alike his countrymen and 

our own : 

“At other times we derive a great portion of our 
pleasures from the mere beauties of nature. Our 
feelings sally forth and dissipate themselves over 
the sunny landscape, and we ‘live abroad and 
everywhere.’ The song of the bird, the murmur 
of the stream, the breathing fragrance of spring, 
the soft voluptuousness of summer, the golden 
pomp of autumn ; earth with its mantle of refresh- 
ing green, and heaven with its deep delicious blue 
and its cloudy magnificence, all fill us with mute 
but exquisite delight, and we revel in the luxury of 
mere sensation. But in the depth of winter, when 
nature lies despoiled of every charm, and wrapped 
in her shroud of sheeted snow, we turn for our 
gratifications to moral sources. The dreariness 
and desolation of the landscape, the short gloomy 
days and darksome nights, while they circumscribe 
our wanderings, shut in our feelings also from 
rambling abroad, and make us more keenly dis- 
posed for the pleasure of the social circle. Our 
thoughts are more concentrated, our friendly sym- 
pathies more aroused. We feel more sensibly the 
charm of each other’s society, and are brought 
more closely together by dependence on each 
other for enjoyment. Heart calleth unto heart, 
and we draw our pleasures from the deep wells of 
loving-kindness which lie in the quiet recesses of 
our bosoms, and which, when resorted to, furnish 
forth the pure element of domestic felicity. 

“The pitchy gloom without makes the heart 
dilate on entering a room filled with the glow and 
warmth of the evening fire. The ruddy blaze 
diffuses an artificial summer and sunshine through 
the room, and lights up each countenance in a 
kindlier welcome. Where does the honest face of 
hospitality expand into a broader and more cordial 
smile—where is the shy glance of love more sweetly 
eloquent—than by the winter fireside? And as 
the hollow blast of wintry wind rushes through the 
hall, clasps the distant door, whistles about the 
casement, and rumbles down the chimney, what 
can be more grateful than the feeling of sober and 
sheltered security with which we look round upon 
the comfortable chamber and the scene of domestic 
hilarity ?” 

This picture is still happily true of a thousand 
English homes, where young and old look forward 
through the bustle and stress of the day to the 
lamp-lit hour when the sofa is wheeled round, 
night banished behind the curtains, the fire stirred 
to a blaze, and big chairs and little drawn near to 
its cheering warmth. In those confession books, 
the delight of youth and the terror of middle age 
--which no longer finds itself able to dogmatise 
on every subject under the sun—a very favourite 


question is, “Which season of the year do you 
prefer?” Many give an unhesitating preference to 
summer, with its long golden evenings, its garden 
delights for the staid and sober, its cricket and 
tennis for active youth. But, looking backwards, 
one recognises that the winter fireside is indeed 
“the rallying-place of the affections,” the spot 
where the tender and delicate flower of family love 
may most favourably be cultivated. Many a man 
and woman, long orphaned and exiled from the 
home roof, is better and braver this day for the 
lessons of kindliness, forbearance, unselfishness, 
and sympathy, learned in those hours of “sweet 
household talk and phrases of the hearth,” of merry 
jest and innocent laughter, that knit heart closer 
to heart, and strengthen ties which time has no 
power to break. 


Doubtless, in many families there is some 
favourite occupation or pastime in which all can 
alike join, associated with the cosy shelter of fire 
and lamplight, some pursuit laid aside and for- 
gotten in summer, but greeted—like an old friend 
who reconfirms himself in our affections after long 
absence—when the days draw in, and the time 
comes round to renew the acquaintance. 

What shape and form this old friend, released 
from drawer or cupboard, where it has patiently 
abided its hour of recognition, may take, depends 
on family idiosyncrasies and tastes. In most house- 
holds there runs a predilection, a bent, an inclina- 
tion, inherited from parents or grandparents, which 
settles the matter. 


Thus, in one circle the pen will fall as the 
natural weapon, even into childish fingers, and a 
MS. magazine—very ambitious as to intention, if 
a little halting in execution—will occupy the winter 
hours as inevitably as the cricket-ball and the tennis- 
racket urge their claims in the heart of June. 

The young folk of such a family will probably 
be great readers in different directions. The swing 
and the hammock and a book purloined from the 
library shelves will compete with livelier attractions 
in summer, and the gathered store will reappear in 
“our magazine.” Nothing could be better, espe- 
cially if the reading be wisely directed, and the 
pasturage on which budding intellects are per- 
mitted to browse be of the wholesome order. But 
to give stability and weight to the magazine, it is 
needful that the elders should become contributors, 
since, if the guidance be left to the inexperienced 
hands of youth, it will soon come to shipwreck. 
One such venture, remembered with a tender satis- 
faction to this day, afforded lively pleasure to a 
household long since scattered, and, judiciously 
captained, weathered more than one winter. It 
called itself a weekly essay society (many a time 
did the kindly editor who so beautifully embellished 
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its opening page with delicate etching and wonder- 
ful curling and flourishing letters, threaten to write 
it “weakly essay” !), but the title was elastic. It 
permitted excursions into what the contributors 
were pleased to call poetry, and it sentimentally 
encouraged fable and allegory. 

What a world of little associated circumstances, 
pains and pleasures, the memory of it calls up! 
What a despairing search for rhymes, what a cud- 
gelling of the brain, in quiet nooks, by the stair- 
case, or seated on window-ledge, for ideas! What 
a glow and thrill of pride, too, when editorial 
criticism ended in discriminating praise ! 

Beside the writer of this page lies a small square 
bundle of yellowish paper, each leaf containing a 
little poem, complete, in from six to twelve lines. 
The writing is that of a cultured man and woman 
who lived in the early days of the century, and it 
comes drifting down from those old times, sole 
memorial of such happy lamplit evenings as it is 
here attempted to describe. The verses turn upon 
one central thought, dictated each evening in turn, 
by a member of that ghostly company ; they have 
a charming old-fashioned flavour, and are often 
sprightly and full of humour. 

The device, adopted as a tradition by the weekly 
essayists, soon became a formidable rival to those 
feeble brain children, and may here be recom- 
mended. ‘The time (it should be stated) allotted 
to the task of composition must be strictly limited, 
and thus quickness of resource and facility of ex- 
pression are fostered. 

The poets may be only poetasters, but the exer- 
cise is pleasing to quick young brains, and as each 
member of the household will probably view the 
appointed theme from a different angle, an amusing 
variety is produced by reading each contribution in 
turn aloud. 


A much more terrible reminiscence is associated 
with those bygone days, in evenings spent with a 
family whose joy and recreation lay in mathematical 
and arithmetical problems. With what inward 
quakings and knee-shakings was an invitation to tea 
accepted from that quarter—with what a despairing 
sense Of the untrustworthiness of a memory that 
could never retain its multiplication-table! How 
one clung to the tea-tray, feigning an appetite—how 
eager one was to prolong conversation and so post- 
pone the dreaded moment! But it was not to be 
escaped. The bright young faces are seen again ; 
the sparkling eyes, the impetuous voices are heard 
competing with each other in solving problems 
hopelessly beyond the grasp of the guests, whose 
timid excursions into fractions represented all their 
conquered territory. 

They stood, in that family while thus employed, 
too active and eager-brained to sit, a row of lanky 
lads and lassies, penned behind the barrier of a 
sofa, while the boobies who remained hopelessly at 
the bottom looked on envious and admiring. 


In yet another circle where a taste for art was 
inherited, a game called the historical drawing- 
game was much in vogue. Each member of the 
party was provided with a sheet of paper and 
pencil, and, selecting his own subject, forthwith 


proceeded to limn it with such art or skill as he 
possessed. The sketches were then handed round, 
the company being invited to name in turn the 
subject depicted. Needless to say, a hazy acquain- 
tance with history and frequently a most rudimentary 
knowledge of art gave rise to many odd solutions. 


One speaks of the old days when no such pro- 
vision as is now to be obtained at every Christmas 
bazaar was made for a winter evening’s entertain- 
ment ; when a set of historical questions and 
answers summed up the stationer’s stock; and 
when, it is to be feared, a good many amiable people 
took refuge in the puerilities of “ Consequences.” 

Nowadays, when all tastes are consulted, the 
difficulty must lie in selecting among such a rich 
store. ‘The choice will, as has been said, depend 
upon family habit and taste. We would but ask, 
in the words of the immortal Sarah Battle, for “a 
clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of the 
game ”—heartiness, zest, goodwill and earnestness 
contributed by each, and interest and profit will 
follow of themselves. 


WINTER EVENING COMPETITIONS. 


It is in hope of offering some variety of amuse- 
ment that we make the following suggestions. If, 
in carrying them out, the rust should be rubbed off 
forgotten learning, the history books dipped into, 
the atlas opened, the poets invited to grace the 
gathering, who will be the worse for that? We 
shall be glad to be the means of intercommunica- 
tion between families, and will give attention to 
any letters bearing in this direction. 

Meanwhile, as a commencement, by way of 
literary exercise, we invite readers to join in a 
poetical competition. Let them select twenty lines 
of good verse, each to be complete in metre, and 
expressing a distinct thought, and to every quota- 
tion let them attach the author’s name—such as, 
for example— 


’ 


‘*One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.’ 
A prize of a guinea will be given for the best 
selection, and half a guinea for that which comes 
next in merit. 

Or again—a stranger from one of the colonies, 
isiting this country for the first time, asked what 
was most worth seeing in England? Will any of 
our readers supply an answer? Suppose the time 
of sojourn to be three months: what should a 
stranger endeavour to see? Let us extend the 
question to the United Kingdom. Suppose also 
the time of sojourn be but a month. The answer 
must not take the form of a catalogue, or be merely 
borrowed from the guide-books. Let the reply, 
which should include both periods, resemble a 
letter to a friend, and give those points which the 
writer really thinks to be of interest and value. In 
this way we shall get some clue to different opi- 
nions, and to the knowledge our readers have of 
their own country. The answers must not exceed 
two pages in length. A prize of two guineas will 
be given for the best, and a guinea for the paper 
which is second. 

Good original charades or historical enigmas 
will also be welcomed. 


5 
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Dr. Norman Macleod and Dr. Johnson.—In that delight- 
ful book, dear to every Scottish reader, ‘* Reminiscences of 
a Highland Parish,” Norman Macleod introduces a generous 
tribute to the memory of Samuel Johnson. Speaking of 
Tohnson’s famous ‘‘ Tour in the Hebrides,” he says: ‘* There 
is something peculiarly touching in that same tour of the 
old doctor’s, when we remember the tastes and habits of 
the man, with the state of the country at the time in which 
he visited it. Unaccustomed to physical exercise, obese in 
person and short-sighted in vision, he rode along execrable 
roads, cautiously felt his way across interminable morasses, 
on a Highland shelty. He had no means of navigating 
those stormy seas but an open boat, pulled by sturdy rowers, 
against wetting spray, or tacking from morning till night 
amidst squalls, rain, and turbulent tideways. He had to 
put up in wretched pot-houses, sleeping, as he did at 
Glenelg, ‘on a bundle of hay, in his riding-coat ; while 
Mr. Boswell, being more delicate, laid himself in sheets, 
with hay over and above him, and lay in linen like a gentle- 
man.’ In some of the houses he found bvt clay floors below 
and peat-reek around, and nowhere did he find the luxuries 
of his own favourite London. Yet he never growls or ex- 
presses one word of discontent or peevishness. Whether 
this was owing to his having for the first time escaped the 
conventionalities of city life ; or to the fact of the Highlands 
being then the last stronghold of Jacobitism; or to the 
honour and respect which was everywhere shown towards 
himself ; or, what is more probable, to the genial influence 
of fresh air and exercise upon his phlegmatic constitution, 
banishing its ‘bad humours,’—in whatever way we may 
account for it, so it was, that he encountered every difficulty 
and discomfort with the greatest cheerfulness ; partook of 
the fare given him and the hospitality afforded to him with 
hearty gratitude ; and has written about every class of the 
people with the generous courtesy of a well-bred English 
gentleman.” 


Exchange Telegraph Company.—The Exchange Tele- 
graph Company, which commenced operations in 1872, 
working under the license of the Postmaster-General, has in 
London over 800 instruments at work (120 being in news- 
paper offices), distributing a daily average of 3, 381,134 words 
to various receiving instruments adapted to the requirements 
of the respective services; the financial intelligence, for 
example, being transmitted over instruments furnished with 
type-wheels containing the various fractions most in use in 
Stock Exchange quotations. The latest form of this instru- 
ment prints at the rate of forty words per minute. General 
and Parliamentary intelligence are distributed to the clubs 
over column printers, and legal, sporting, and Parliamentary 
news to newspapers on specially fest tape printers, capable 
of delivering, in the hands of skilled operators, forty-five full 
words per minute to any number of subscribers simultaneously. 
The news transmitted is chiefly commercial and financial, 
amounting to 2,775,000 words per day. —£lectricily. 


Trade Prices of Wild Beasts.—In an article on Herr 
Hagenbeck of Hamburg, the chief purveyor of wild beasts 
on the Continent, we find it stated that on an average a 
hippopotamus costs £1,000; an Indian tapir costs £500, 
an American tapir £150. Elephants vary, according to size 
and training, from £250 to £500. A good forest-bred lion, 
full grown, will fetch from £150 to £200, according to 
species. Tigers run from £100 to £150, according to their 
variety. ‘*Do you know,” he continued, ‘‘that there are 
five varieties of royal tigers? And, besides them, there are 


the tigers which come from Java, Sumatra, Penang, and 
Snakes are very much 


even from the wastes of Siberia, 





down in the market at present; those which formerly fetched 
£5 or £10, you can now get for £2; very large ones some- 
times run up to £50; leopards £30; black panthers £40 
to £60; striped and spotted panthers £25; jaguars run 
from £30to £100; a good polar bear will fetch from £30 to 
£40; brown bears from £6 to £10; black American bears 
from £10 to £20; a sloth from Thibet £25 to £30; 
monkeys run from 6s. apiece; they are most expensive in 
the spring, when they will sometimes fetch as much as £1 6s. 
Giraffes are altogether out of the market,” continued Mr. 
Hagenbeck with a sigh, ‘‘for there are none now to be 
obtained ; I have sold one as low as £60, whilst the last 
one which I sold, four years ago, to the Brazils, I was paid 
upwards of £1,100 for.” 


School Dentists Wanted.—-It is painful to see the pro- 
portion of children, boys and girls, disfigured by wearing 
spectacles. This was a state of things almost unknown in 
former days, and we suppose the extension of youthful 
education is the cause. There are inspectors attached to 
Board schools, who examine the sight and order spectacles 
to be worn. In the meanwhile an equally and perhaps more 
important matter is neglected—the care of the teeth. Good 
digestion and good health greatly depend on the state of the 
teeth. Why should there not be a certain number of 
**dental inspectors” to visit officially the schools— Board 
schools and National schools—and report as to the teeth as 
well as the eyes of the children? This would be a wise and 
useful outlay. 


A Costly Butterfly.—A collection of exotic lepidoptera, 
containing the new Ornithoptera trojana and papuensis, 
papilio antimachtus, and papilios from New Guinea, was sold 
by auction this autumn by Mr. J. C. Stevens, at his rooms, 
38 King Street, Covent Garden. A fine male specimen of 
the Ornithoptera trojana from Palawan was sold for £16 16s. 
and the Papilio antimachus from Gaboon for £3. 


Curiously Addressed Letters.—The last Post Office annual 
Report contains the usual specimens of odd addresses. 
For instance, one was ‘*To the Manager of the Public 
House with Walker's Sign up Corner of the Fair grounds 
and the stables are at the back of the house and last Christ- 
mas Mr. Davis’s Switchback stood close to the house 
Wolverhampton.” In this instance the letter was duly 
delivered to the person for whom the writer intended it. 
This was also done in the case of a postcard which reached 
a provincial Post-master with a request that it might be 
delivered to ‘‘my nephew, a young man, I believe, well- 
known in your town, but whose address I forget (if I ever 
knew it).” The writer went on to explain that the young 
man ‘* walks lame owing to a cork leg, has also a bright pro- 
jecting set of teeth.” 

The ingenuity of the postal officials is to be commended, 
but there are many practical abuses which still require atten- 
tion. To mention one only; numerous losses of cheques, 
postal orders, and other valuable enclosures in letters are 
constantly complained of. When these occur repeatedly in 
the same postal district, steps ought to be taken at once to 
investigate the cause. A detective officer ought to be 
specially employed to inquire, instead of the usual protracted 
and red-tape circulars sent to complainers of irregularity or 
of losses. Many losses are due to defectively planned pillar- 
boxes, from which letters are fished up by strings with bird- 
lime or other adhesive substances. A reward ought to be 
offered for some invention by which it would be impossible 
to draw up letters after being placed in the boxes, until the 
postman opens the doors. 
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Lagos, and West African Railways. Sir Gilbert T. 
Carter, Governor of Lagos, was lately entertained to a ban- 
quet at the Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, by the African trade 
section’ of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
M’Arthur, president of the chamber, occupied the chair. 
Sir Gilbert Carter said that the Jebu expedition had done 
more for Lagos than any event in its history under the British 
Crown. It had, among other things, destroyed one of the 
few remaining outlets for slaves in the neighbourhood. That 
was the real reason why the Jebus struggled to the last gasp 
to retain their independence and to control the road to the 
interior. Nothing short of force would ever have induced 
them to surrender ; indeed, the Awujale had since told him 
so frankly. The loss of life was to be deplored, but such a 
settlement of this question was bound to come sooner or 
later. The recent events, he added, had brought to the 
front the question of railways. Hitherto he had not been 
sanguine as to the prespect of West African railways, but 
since his practical acquaintance with the Yoruba country he 
had entirely changed his opinion. At present the Egbas 
withheld their consent to an interior railway. He did not 
despair of removing their objection; but in such matters 
progress must necessarily be slow. In the event of the con- 
struction of a railway to Ibadan it would, he was convinced, 
very soon be found necessary to extend it to the eastward. 
There were several large and populous towns betwe2n Ibadan 
and Ikirun, and the country had undoubtedly great capa- 
bilities. Captain Lugard also spoke, and said that wherever 
the Germans went in Africa they sent experts to report on 
the prospects of trade, and he regretted that no expert had 
been sent out with Sir Gerald Portal to Uganda. 


The Seriousness of Life.—-We have to stand before the 
Son of Man—before Him whose life and labours and death, 
whose very coming down to be made man, and to be one of 
us, have made every human life so inexpressibly serious in 
its career and its results. A great master of science, and a 
great master of language, who can see nothing in this world 
beyond the stern powers of Nature, has imaged human life 
under the likeness of a game to be lost or won.' ‘* Suppose,” 
he says, ‘‘it were perfectly certain that the life and future 
of every one of us would, one day or other, depend on his 
winning or losing a game at chess. . . . The chess-board is 
the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are what we call the laws of Nature. 
The player on the other side is hidden from us. We know 
that his play is always fair, just, patient. 3ut we know, to 
our cost, that he never overlooks a mistake, or makes the 
smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man who plays 
well, the highest stakes are paid with that overflowing 
generosity with which the strong shows delight in strength ; 
and one who plays ill is checkmated —without haste, but 
without remorse. My metaphor will remind you of the 
famous picture in which the Evil One is depicted playing a 
game of chess with man for his soul. Substitute for the 
mocking fiend in that picture a calm strong angel, playing, 
as we say, for love, and who would rather lose than win, 
and I should accept it as the image of human life.” —Trans- 
late Nature into the living and loving Son of Man. Sub- 
stitute for the calm strong angel of fancy the Crucified 
seated at the Right Hand of God till the last hour of the 
world ; willing all men to be saved, but unable to save men 
against their will; with His infinite compassion and His 
inexorable justice ; substitute for the pitiless laws of nature 
the law and discipline of the Spirit, the dispensation of 
remedy and restoration, the blessed possibilities of repen- 
tance, the sweet hopes and strength of grace, and we too, 
I suppose, must accept that awful image as the image of 
human life, as it will be seen when all is over,—when we 
stand before the Son of Man.—Cathedral and University 
Sermons by Dean Church. Macmillan. 


Yorkshire.—At the annual dinner of Yorkshiremen in 
London, the chairman, the Marquis of Carmarthen, said : 
‘* Yorkshire could hold its own against every other county. 
Warwickshire might justly be proud of Birmingham, but 
Sheffield and Leeds would compare very favourably with 
that city. Lancashire might be proud of Liverpool and its 
shipping industry, and Portsmouth might also put in its 


> Huxley, « Lay Sermons,” p. 31. 





claim in respect of the shipping work done there, but York- 
shiremen could boast of Hull. There were parts of 
Devonshire and Derbyshire which were said to be the pick 
of English scenery. But he could point out places in 
Wensleydale which the scenery of those counties could not 
equal. There was not a Yorkshireman who wos not proud 
of Fountains Abbey. As to sport, the best was to be found 
in Yorkshire. For racing southerners had their Newmarket 
Heath, Yorkshire had the Doncaster Town Moor. The best 
of all shooting was to be found in Yorkshire, and when 
people wanted their game properly shot they went to Earl 
de Grey. Then there was cricket. They were all aware 
that at present Yorkshire was the champion county.” Much 
more to the same effect enlivened the proceedings of the 
gathering. These meetings of men of all shades of 
political opinion help to keep up the just pride in ‘* Our 
County,” and tend to maintain the national and patriotic 
feeling at the sanic time. 


The Race of the Grain Ship:.—The story of the wreck 
of the Zemplemore which went the round of the newspapers 
last May, and was alluded to on page 760 of our last volume, 
is apparently a myth. It was not the Zemplemore which 
took part in the grain-ship race, but the Lord Zemplemore, 
another large clipper, which arrived the last of the com- 
petitors, after our article had gone to press. The race was 
won by the Pinmore, which came into Queenstown on 
July 18, the start from San Francisco having taken place on 
March 21. 


Steel versus Stone.—An interesting experiment (says the 
Vienna correspondent of the ‘* Standard ”) took place in the 
Vienna Technological Museum of Commerce, with a view to 
ascertain the relative resistance, under pressure, of the 
hardest steel and the hardest stone. Small cubes, measuring 
0°39 inch, of corundum and of the finest steel were sub- 
jected to the test. The corundum broke under a weight of 
118 cwt., but the steel resisted up to 844 cwt. It was 
curious to notice how the steel split up. It burst with a 
noise like the report of a gun, broke into a powder, and 
sent thousands of sparks in every direction, boring their 
way into the machine like shot. 


Cape Fruit.—The growers of fruit at the Cape are 
beginning to send their surplus produce to England. The 
first year’s experiment was on a comparatively small scale ; 
the amount sold in London being under £7,009. But ten 
times that sum could be realised when the best varieties for 
the market are known and cultivated, and improvements 
effected in packing, and other essentials to success. An 
amusing illustration of ‘‘ prohibitive duty” is reported from 
the Transvaal. The Dutchmen have a duty of twenty-five 
shillings on every 100 lbs, of fruit. Two water melons grown 
by the Cape colonists of the value of one shilling and sixpence, 
would weigh about 100 Ibs. ; and the price at Johannesburg 
under this transit tariff may be guessed. The distant 
Australians will have a long start of the South African 
Colonies in the export of fruit to the English market. From 
the Irrigation Colonies of Victoria and New South Wales, 
and from the vineyards of South Australia, large consignments 
have come this year. 


City of London Daily Census.—Colonel Haywood, the 
able and energetic civic engineer, reports that, according to 
the last day-census of the City of London, 1,186,000 persons 
and 92,000 vehicles enter the City daily, and 301,000 have 
their daily work there. In 1891 the metropolitan population 
was 4,211,056. The area of the City being only about one 
square mile, the daily traffic and life there must be enormous, 
ee equalled or approached in any other city of the 
world, 


‘* Nothing like Leather.” — In hisspeech on being admitted 
to the freedom of the Saddlers’ Company, the Duke of 
Connaught, after referring to one of his ancestors who had 
been perpetual grand master of this ancient company, said : 
** The great companies of the City have been closely linked 
with the history of our country and Empire, and I am happy 
to think that the companies of the present day fully recognise 
the great responsibility which rests upon them. I know they 
have most warmly responded to all appeals for charity and 
assistance, and there is one charity you have helped in which 
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I take a very deep interest—the Gordon Boys’ Home. I 
have been connected with that home since its foundation, and 
I am glad to know that this company came forward, not only 
in the matter of generously supporting the fund, but also to 
assist us in the establishment of a saddlers’ shop, which I 
believe Sir Lintorn Simmons will bear me out in saying is 
doing good work. Now youare also closely associated with 
the Polytechnic at Clerkenwell, and it is the assistance 
rendered to good causes such as these that leads us as English- 
men, and especially as citizens of London, to look upon them, 
not only as relics of the past, but as being identified with 
what we are still doing. _I am happy to think that the com- 
pany present recognise that I have been only too anxious to 
act up to the precepts that should govern not only an English 
soldier, but every loyal Englishman. 

‘““So we echo the toast of the Master of the Court, Lt.- 
General Laurie. ‘The Worshipful Company of Saddlers, 
root and branch, and may it continue to flourish for ever.’ 

‘©The Duke of Connaught proposed ‘The Health of the 
Worshipful Master of the Saddlers,’ who, he said, had seen 
distinguished service in the army, having taken part in the 
Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, and in Canada, besides going 
to the Cape as a volunteer with Lord Roberts’s staff. He 
had, too, carried out the traditions of this company to the 
satisfaction of all.” 

Can it be that this General Laurie is a descendant of the 
once famous Sir Peter Laurie, who came a century ago from 
the same East Lothian village as the father of all the 
Pollocks, a race also prolific of distinguished men in peace 
and in war? 


Celtic Dagger found in the Thames.—The British 
Museum contains a Celtic dagger of peculiar form which was 
dredged up in the Thames at Cookham in the year 1860. 
Its blade is of iron, the hilt and sheath of bronze. The hilt 
is a curiously made one. As we now sec it, it is a thin flat 
plate of bronze perforated with holes, and curves inwards on 
either side and downwards at the top, there being no cross 
piece. Evidently it was originally rounded off with a 
wrapping of leather fastened to the metal core by pins of 
wood, brass, or bone, driven in through the holes. From 
its form we conclude that this weapon was grasped with the 
lower joint of the thumb firmly pressed upon the top of the 
hilt : a method of grasping which would manifestly increase 
the force and direction of the blow. The Celts seem to have 
appreciated the power of the human thumb. The ancient 
Irish battle-axes were held with the thumb firmly pressed 
upon the haft. 

Insanitary Houses.—A case decided by Mr. Justice 
Grantham and a jury contains a point of interest to house 
owners. A tenant sued his landlord for expenses incurred 
in the cure of the former’s children during an illness which 
is reported to have begun with sore-throat, “giving way” 
to scarlet fever and being followed by diphtheria. It was 
alleged that the drainage of the house was faulty, but that 
the defendant had clearly stated before the house was taken 
that it was ina good state. The representation, if there was 
one, was verbal, but this was held to be sufficient, and the 
jury were satisfied that the illness was caused by the condition 
of the house. A verdict, therefore, for the plaintiff, with 
460 damages, was given by the jury. The grounds for 
assuming that any particular illness is due to a local condition 
of this sort are not very certain, and juries are, perhaps, as a 
rule, not especially well qualified to determine so complex a 
question. We would gladly see cases such as this referred 
to a capable health officer, who would be far better able to 
examine the evidence and arrive at a correct conclusion. In 
the present case, if the warranty was given, the tenant deserved 
compensation for having been induced to take a house which 
was in an unwholesome condition, whether the illness was 
caused by the condition of the house or not. 


Dr. Déllinger in a Public-House.— In the ‘‘ Conversations 
of Dr. Déollinger,” recorded by Louise von Korell, we 
have a curious scene of the learned and excellent professor 
in a German guest-house. Lemonade was his favourite 
beverage ; but one day he entered a public-house to escape 
from a heavy shower. The waitress, hardly waiting for any 
order, placed three mugs of beer before us. ‘Can I serve 


you with anything else?” ‘‘A glass of water if you please,” 
replied Déllinger, pushing the pint mug away from him. 
Two or three young men had come in at the same time:as 
ourselves, and employed their time in swearing at the weather, 
smoking, and calling impatiently for beer. 

Dillinger had three great aversions, and these were bad 
language, smoking, and drinking. Ata neighbouring table 
card-playing was going on and frequent calls for liquor, 
Dillinger had as clearly defined notions on temperance as 
the strictest of ascetics, and he felt anything but comfortable 
in the atmosphere of beer and tobacco. He sat shrunk to- 
gether in his chair, the picture of resignation. 

On quitting this house, the famous professor gave vent to 
his thoughts : 

‘* Tobacco and alcohol are demoniacal powers,” remarked 
Dillinger, half in jest, half in earnest. ‘* Smokers are bar- 
barians. England is here also an example of courtedus 
manners ; if the habit of drinking has increased there of late, 
still, compared with Germany, the English show great 
moderation in this respect (smoking). Tobacco-smoking is 
the ruin of society, and of chivalrous conduct towards 
women. The tone becomes less refined ; conversation suffers 
from it. For along time I have avoided any society where 
smoking is allowed, and often travel first-class on the railway 
solely to escape the disagreeable, unwholesome atmosphere. 
The preference for public-houses,” he went on, referring to 
what we had just been experiencing, ‘‘ is a very dark side of 
German life, and a great hindrance to the education of the 
young.” 

This was said as far back as the May of 1881, and the 
lapse of eleven years and a half, if it has not brought a very 
striking improvement in our English state of things, has 
brought none in regard to Germany, despite its education, 
culture, and the supposed virtue of beer in restraining the use 
of spirits. 

Dr. Déllinger was practically a total abstainer, and few 
men of this century, if any, have done more intellectual work, 
or of a higher order. 


The Second Comet of 1893.—The first comet discovered 
in the present year was not new, but periodic. It had been 
seen at one previous appearance by Mr. Finlay at the Cape 
of Good Hope. This was on September 26, 1886. It was 
found to have a period of somewhat more than six and a 
half years. True to prediction, it returned to the view of 
those who had powerful telescopes, and was first seen this 
year by Mr. Finlay himself on May 17. Always a very 
faint object, it was calculated to be nearest the sun on 
June 16, and ceased to be visible in the month of August, 
another return being due in 1900. 

The only new comet which has been discovered in the 
present year became almost suddenly visible to the naked 
eye early in July, but continued so during a few days only, 
soon after which it required a good telescope for its percep- 
tion. It appears to have been first noticed by a Spanish 
gentleman, named Roso de Luna, in Estremadura, who saw 
it on the early morning of July 5, but as no tail was per- 
ceptible, he conjectured that it was a new or variable star, 
and announced it as such to Professor Merino, Director of 
the Madrid Observatory, who was prevented by unfavourable 
weather from looking for it for some days. Meanwhile 
Mr. Hadden of Alta, Iowa, U.S., saw it on the evening 
of July 7, and also thought it to be a new star. But on the 
following evening Messrs. Johnson and Miller of the same 
town observed it, and as a tail was then perceptible, they at 
once concluded that it was a comet, as did Mr. Rordame 
of Utah, who observed it at Garfield, about eighteen miles 
from Salt Lake City, on the same evening, July 8. On 
the succeeding night, July 9, it was observed by Pro- 
fessor Boss, Director of the Dudley Observatory, Albany, 
New York State; M. Quénisset of Juvisy, near Paris, 
Mr. Filmer of Faversham, Kent, and Mr. Merlin of the 
British Vice-consulate at Volo, in Greece. The orbit was 
soon afterwards calculated by several astronomers, and it 
was found that the comet had been nearest the sun on July 7, 
after which it was rapidly receding ; also that, as the orbit 
is parabolic, or nearly so, the comet will not again return to 
the neighbourhood of the sun. It may possibly be just 
visible with the aid of a powerful telescope during the 
present month, in the early morning.—w. T. LYNN, B.A., 
F,R.A.S, 7 
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